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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

“ ’M A barometer man,” lawyer Joseph N. 

Welch once observed. Well, we're a 

“barometer man,” too, and we're also an 
“electronics man.” Give us a radio or a television 
to tinker with, or a piece of test equipment, or, 
for that matter, even a wiring diagram, and 
we'll have not the slightest tinge of longing for 
Omar Khayyam’s wilderness paradise with its 
verses and bread and wine. 

We are trying to emphasize the point that 
ours is more than a run-of-the-mill interest in 
the twentieth-century world of electronics. Add 
to this the fact of something like seventeen years 
experience as a classroom teacher, and it is easy 
to understand why we become as excited as a 
bird dog flushing a covey of quail when we see 
an article on educational television. 

The article we have in mind at the moment 
appeared in the February 25, 1957, issue of Life, 
and we are still boiling, for the piece is full of 
irresponsible statements. ‘Take, for instance, the 
opening paragraph: “At a small but growing 
number of schools scattered around the U. S.,” 
Life declares, “a new educational technique is 
sending down its first roots. The technique is 
teaching by television and, if it lives up to its 
promise, it will revolutionize teaching as nothing 
else has since the U.S. public schools were estab- 
lished. Its sponsors believe it provides the best 
hope of alleviating the critical teacher shortages 
and of raising the quality of teaching in the 
us" 

Ihe only parts of this paragraph that stand 
up under even casual examination are the open- 
ing and the closing statements. Television does 
provide a new educational technique, and a 
highly promising technique at that. And properly 
used, educational television may very well raise 
the quality of teaching in the United States. The 
teacher who has an opportunity to see how a 
master teacher handles his job can hardly fail to 
benefit from the experience. The possibilities 
along these lines are literally limitless. 

gut when Life goes on to call educational 
television the most revolutionary development 
that has ever hit the public school classroom and 


to predict with bland complacency that TV will 
solve the problem of the teacher shortage, then 
Life is talking sheer nonsense, Off hand, we can 
think of a dozen developments—among them 
John Dewey's philosophy of education, the case 
method of teaching, the continuing experiments 
with tests and other instruments of evaluation, 
and the educational film—that have had, and 
continue to have, an enormous influence on 
classroom practices. To argue that any one of 
these and the many other developments that 
could be mentioned is the most revolutionary 
development is about as pointless as arguing that 
the most important organ of the human body is 
the eye. 

Some months ago in an editorial (“Good 
Ideas—Bad Arithmetic,” Social Education, May 
1956) we reacted with considerable heat to the 
proposition that the public school system will 
require fewer teachers once it gets television 
equipment in operation in all the schools, Our 
point then, and now, is that just the opposite 
is true. 

In the caption alongside a photograph of a 
crowd of children standing behind a single 
teacher, Life explains: ‘Teacher Jane Cushen 
can handle in person a standard class of 30 with 
which she stands. In rear are 1,700 she will reach 
by TV.” Of course, she can “reach” 1,700 chil- 
dren. Commercial TV “reaches” millions with 
any good program. And we may safely assume 
that she—and other master teachers—will “reach” 
the pupils with lessons and demonstrations of 
the highest quality. But someone is going to 
have to supervise the children in the classroom 
while the TV lesson is going on. Most important 
of all, someone is going to have to answer the 
questions the children will raise. The better the 
TV performance, the more questions there will 
be. This all adds up to smaller classes, more give 
and take of ideas in the educational process, 
more teachers, better trained teachers, We're all 
for it. 
lead the tax conscious public into believing that 
educational TV will provide better education 
for less money and with fewer teachers, and Life 


Sut no responsible educator should mis 


(Concluded on page 175) 





History's Lessons for 
Young Americans 


Kermit Eby 








NY OBSERVATION about what our pupils 
should learn from history is inevitably 
conditioned by our own experiences. It 

cannot be helped. As for myself, I have always 
been subjective both as a student and teacher. 
Furthermore, I am highly emotional about the 
social sciences. Probably that is why I dedicated 
my life to a study of men and events, described 
as history. 

‘There my life when 
history teachers determined my life by their as 
The first when Harvey 
Bowers, a Brethren farmer and school teacher, 
gave a copy Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England to a restless and intellectually curious 
youngster, who was soon diverted from his mis- 
by the panorama which 


were two occasions in 


signments. occurred 


of 


chief making was 
England. 

‘The second was the result of an assignment in 
a high school history class by Malinda Werntz, 
one of the most stimulating teachers I have ever 
had. reason or another she asked me 
to speak against the proposed Oriental exclusion 
and quota provisions of the pending Immigration 
Act. (You recall, no doubt, the hysteria of that 
time. Each Japanese family had ten children 
and their children would have ten, until white 
America would engulfed the “Yellow 
Peril.” The fact that at the time the Orientals in 
our country could be numbered in the hundreds 
did not diminish the fear one iota, nos the ardor 


For one 


be by 


of our debate ) 

So Malinda Werntz 
which never subsided; one which followed me 
through college and the university, and later took 
me to the Orient with a Friend’s Peace Mission 


stimulated an interest 





leacher, school administrator, labor organizer, Di 
rector of Education and Research for the CIO, and, 
since 1948, Professor of the Social Sciences at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago—such, in brief, are a few of the 


highlights of the author's rich and varied experience, 
5 


which he here draws some “lessons for 


from young 


Americans.” 
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in 1933, across the state of Michigan speaking for 
more enlightened immigration and tariff policies 
from 1933-1937, and to Japan as a member of the 
MacArthur Commission for Reorganization of 
Education in 1946. 

The moral of these simple incidents needs no 
elaboration. Teachers never know what fruit the 
plants will bear from the seeds they sow in young 
minds. Theirs is a risky business indeed. 

Today, then, as I reflect on the past and at- 
tempt to say what I think our boys and girls 
should learn from history, I begin with the asser- 
tion that history should give them a sense of the 
continuity of life. 

This again, I can best make clear by illustra- 
tion. It so happens that I was born in Pennsyl- 
vania-German Indiana. As a boy, I was set apart 
from my neighbors by language, dress, customs, 
and religion. As a boy, I was often ashamed of 
my parents and my co-religionists. I realized we 
were different but did not know why. Many 
years later, I began to understand the reasons for 
Brethren uniqueness; and as I understood why 
they shunned war, rejected all force in religion, 
were levellers in their economics, and believers 
that the integrity of the man must transcend the 
law he administers, my understanding moved me 
to a reaflirmation of my heritage. ‘Today, I am 
proud of my German Mennonite and Brethren 
ancestors who, though persecuted for their be 
liefs, did not reject them. 

As a boy, I likewise did not know what it 
meant to be an American. And again it was only 
as I understood the heritage which was mine did 
its great affirmations move me to give my life 
to their universalization. Today, such an under 
standing is doubly important, for entirely too 
many ol us are much more interested in stopping 
Communism than in giving meaning to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, 
Jefferson's dream for universal education, Lin- 
coln’s Wilson’s “New Free 
Freedoms” Franklin 


humanitarianism, 


and the “Four of 
Roosevelt. 


Our pupils, if properly taught, will grow to 


dom,” 
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understand the continuous heritage which is 
theirs; and when they understand will contribute 
their share to its on-going. 

So I ask you, when you learn and teach the 
history of America, to picture the dream which 
is America and the dedicated people who con- 
tributed to its unfolding. 

These democratic roots of ours go very deep. 
They go back to the Colonies, back to the strug- 
gles of our English ancestors; back to the prophets 
of Israel who first stressed the dignity of man. 

But it was not enough that I should under- 
stand the contribution of my Church and of 
my country’s heritage in this evolutionary sense 
of historical continuity. If I were truly educated, 
I must realize that no nation’s history is indig- 
enous to itself and that all ages draw on those 
which preceded them. This was forced into my 
consciousness with a terrific impact when I was 
in Japan in ’33. 

Prior to going to Japan, I had been carefully 
taught that our immigration and tariff policies 
were mistakenly believed by many Americans to 
be of purely domestic concern. I gave mental 
assent to this mistakenness, but really did not 
understand it. Only as young Japanese asked me 
why we professed to believe in the equality of 
men and then denied it by our immigration laws, 
and why we professed equality of opportunity 
and then frustrated it by our tariffs, did I really 
understand the interrelatedness of history. And 
as a result I formulated the definition of the 
educated man as one who can see the conse- 
quences of his acts in the sum total of their 
relationships. 

All boys and girls deserve from history a 
sense of the continuing panorama which is life. 

This sense of continuity should also help our 
boys and girls understand that change is a part 
of an on-going continuity. Change and how to 
adjust to change is the second lesson which our 
boys and girls have a right to learn from history. 

Here again, life and its experiences brought 
me face to face with the challenge of change. 
In 1931 I left the University of Chicago to accept 
a teaching position in the Ann Arbor High 
School. It was a significant year. The depression 
was upon us. Eighteen million Americans were 
unemployed. Roosevelt was not yet elected. Un- 
rest was in the air, and so were the portents of 
change. Intellectually stimulated by my teachers 
at the University of Chicago, I determined not 
only to teach about life, but to participate in it 
as well. So I accompanied case-workers on their 
visits to the unemployed, joined the local Social- 


ist Party, and helped build a co-op. From 1932, 
my activities brought me ever close to the emerg- 
ing CIO. I helped organize for the Auto Workers, 
and plead their cause before dozens of church 
and other groups. 

Conscious that the status-quo in Michigan was 
being challenged, I brought both points of view— 
industry's and labor’s—into my classroom. Metic- 
ulously I tried not to indoctrinate for either 
point of view. But such a course was not easy. 
Ann Arbor was a conservative town, and the 
parents of many of my pupils took the position 
that there was only one side to the controversy. 
Consequently, my activity in the community and 
in the classroom led to the Board of Education 
refusing to review my contract, Thanks to direct 
action by many of my pupils and to the liberal 
forces in my community, my contract was re 
stored. Through the experience, | learned how 
much easier it is to propagandize for the status- 
quo than to prepare our pupils for peaceful ad- 
justment to changing economic and political con- 
ditions. 

This was only 19 years ago. ‘Today the United 
Auto Workers is an accepted part of the Michi 
gan scene, and its programs and policies affect 
the lives of millions of people. As I look back, 
the small part I played in those days by helping 
my pupils look at all sides of the issues is gratify- 
ing indeed, 

But change is not limited to Michigan, the 
labor movement, and the United States, ‘Voday, 
the entire world, as Arnold ‘Toynbee so graphi 
cally states, is in revolution; in Europe and 
America the workers are continually more influ- 
ential in politics. 

How well I remember 1944, when the ClO 
Political Action Committee hoped to capitalize 
on this change. How we played the game of 
winning elections by figuring that there were 16 
million organized workers; each had a wife and 
sweetheart, and probably a cousin; and if each 
registered and voted, 48 million Americans would 
vote Democratic and the Republicans would not 
have a chance. But as we all know, statistics are 
deceptive and history does not progress accord- 
ing to formula. 

Rural America is changing, too. The techno 
logical revolution is increasing the size of the 
family farm. My home state of Indiana has 15,000 
fewer such farms today than in 1939. Millions 
more American farm families are expected to 
move to our industrial cities, and would move 
much faster if they could find housing. 

While change is the order of the day in 
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America, revolution is even more marked in the 
world around us. Consequently, there are no 
islands to which we can escape. Today we can- 
not do as my Brethren ancestors did in 1728— 
leave Germany and its persecutions, and settle 
in Pennsylvania. But sometimes, distraught by 
this erupting world and its kaleidescopic changes, 
a game with our young son. We get a 


| play 
map of the world and try to find an island where 


the world and its revolutions can be shut out. 
Sometimes, we even make a list of those relatives 
and friends we would take to that island, only 
to discover later that there is no place to hide. 

Our two eldest children are even more the 
victims of this restless age. World War II and 
Korea almost cover their life span, and now 
with Suez on the horizon there is no real peace 
in sight. To help them understand, I describe 
how other ages and other times were beset with 
war and revolution—I try to help them see be 
yond today. I confess it is not easy, but it must 
be done, for them and for millions of others who 
are caught in the same maelstrom of life. 

And so change is ever present. Sometimes it is 
slow and almost imperceptible; other times it is 
cataclysmic. But calm or violent, change is a 
part of life, and our boys and girls need to know 
that it 1s so 

History is the study which introduces us to 
our heroes. From history we should learn to 
choose between those after whom we will pat 
tern our own lives and those whose lives we 
will reject as a pattern for our own. Youth is the 
time of hero worship. Through the study of 
history‘we develop the selectivity which makes 
the choice of proper heroes likely. Here we can 
be of particular help to our boys and girls, for 
their minds are receptive and their values un 
fixed, 

The heroes our children choose often deter 
mine the patterns of their life. ‘Today, too 
many of our heroes are out of Hollywood, or the 
world of materialistic success. Things, not serv- 
ice, consequently tend to determine their lives. 
We are as materialistic in our way as the Marx- 
ists we decry. Coca-Cola has more converts than 
Lenin 

How much such a philosophy has corrupted 
our life was vividly brought to my consciousness 
by two recent experiences. 

The first occurred when the son of a Negro 
lady who works for us was apprehended for 
taking a car from the garage where he worked. 
It was a thirty-five hundred dollar Cadillac con- 
vertible; and, until the police apprehended the 


youth, he had certainly impressed his friends. 
Soon after he was incarcerated for taking the car 
his mother called me for help. I accompanied het 
home and was horrified by the squalor and 
crowded conditions of the few rooms which they 
called home. I realized how much a car meant 
to a boy from such an environment. Stimulated, 
I reflected on his temptation—how many policy 
kings and gamblers all around him drove big 
cars and were not arrested. As I thought, I con 
cluded that the boy had had little opportunity 
for cultivating proper heroes. When I explained 
my point of view to the judge the next day, 
he understood; and the young man was released 
with a warning. So the story has a relatively 
happy ending, but the community and its flashy 
heroes and their bright cars remain the same. 

The other incident happened in our young 
son's English class. The class, a group of most 
favored young Americans, were assigned to write 
an essay indicating their views on the contra 
dictory opinions expressed in Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia and Machiavelli's The Prince. A few 
days later, the papers had been read by the 
teacher and returned to the class; and our son 
reported that he had been asked to read his to 
the class. Anxious to share his pride, I asked him 
why his paper had been thought exceptional. His 
reply was, “Mine was one of the only ones which 
argued that the world could be a better place if 
we each really did our part to make it so. Most 
of the kids went right along with Machiavelli 
and said that ours was a hard world and that the 
only way to get along in it was to get what we 
could without being too concerned about the way 
in which we got it.” 

When I think of these two incidents, I am 
reminded of the heroes we stress in history. 
How much space is given to the Alexander, 
Caesar, Napoleon and Hitler? How little to the 
suddha, Aristotle, Plato, Confucius, and Jesus? 
And how much space is given to the entrepren 
eurs of American history and how little to the 
workers for peace and justice—people like Jane 
Addams, Walter Raushenbuch, Eugene Debs, 
Samuel Gompers, and Walter Reuther. 

But litthe more need be said. And yet, how 
I wish the dreamers had at least as much em- 
phasis as the meglomaniacs who war on their 
fellowmen. 

Though I cannot fulfill this wish for all of 
our boys and girls, at least we have attempted 
to do this with our youngest. We named him 
Daniel West Eby after Daniel West, Brethren 

(Concluded on page 157) 





New Connecticut on Lake Erie 
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HIO-BORN William Dean Howells—so 

the story goes—once was asked the secret 

of his ability to portray New England 
country life with such feeling and finesse. He 
replied that it was easy since his boyhood had 
been spent in a New England village. The name 
of this village is Jefferson (Ashtabula County, 
Ohio) deep in Connecticut’s Western Reserve. 

This Western Reserve was, for almost a hun- 
dred years, one of the most unique sections of 
the United States. The area, comprising a dozen 
present-day counties of northeastern Ohio, still 
presents a curious geographical entity. 

Within this region around the turn of the 
eighteenth century an extension of Connecticut's 
social, political, and educational structure oc- 
curred. Modified only slightly by frontier influ- 
ence the “Reserve” became “more like New 
England than New England itself.” Although 
partially obscured by events of recent date, even 
today the visitor may trace Connecticut in place 
names and in the white-walled, pillared town 
halls that identify the New England town sys 
tem of local government. 

Connecticut, herself representative of a schism 
from an earlier established colony, was respon- 
sible for major settlements in three other states. 
Her citizens produced lesser attempts in many 
others, the geographical extent of which ranged 
from the lower Delaware to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Pacific. The name “New Connecticut” 
has appeared at least three times on the maps 
of the nation—as a title for the embryonic state 
in the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania; as the 
original identification for the state later called 
Vermont; and for the Connecticut Reserve on 
the shores of Lake Erie. 

Connecticut's multiplex colonization schemes 
may be said to have had their origins in her 
peculiar land grant. In 1662 Charles II, re- 
stored royal monarch of England, chartered for 
Connecticut all the land in North America lying 
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between the forty-first and forty-second parallels 
and extending from Rhode Island to the western 
sea. As we have just seen, Connecticut jumped 
the seeming barrier of an earlier settled New 
York and attempted ineffectually to colonize the 
Wyoming. This area having been adjudged Penn- 
sylvania soil in 1782, the “County of Westmore- 
land” or “New Connecticut” becomes an item 
of historic importance only. After the Revolution 
citizens of Connecticut now turned their eyes 
further to the West. 

Meanwhile, the Congress of the new United 
States of America was wrestling with the prob- 
lem of co-ordinating the activities of some 15 
diverse states, the land claims of which far ex- 
ceeded the original territory of the general gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation. 
Thus it was agreed in 1781 that these land claims 
were to be surrendered to the United States. 
However, in deference to special claims of Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut, they were allowed to 
retain lands in what later became the State of 
Ohio. Otherwise the whole territory west of the 
Appalachians became the property of the Con- 
federation. For reasons which will not be de- 
tailed here, Connecticut put off the cession of 
her Western empire until 1786, 

In that year, as an exception to her cession to 
the general government, Connecticut reserved 
approximately three million acres in what is now 
called northeastern Ohio. The Reserve estab 
lished stretched 120 miles westward from the 
Pennsylvania boundary and extended from the 
forty-first parallel on the south to Lake Erie. It 
contained the land today constituting 12 
counties: Ashtabula, Trumbull, Mahoning, Lake, 
Geauga, Portage, Cuyahoga, Summit, Lorain, 
Medina, Erie, and Huron, as well as parts of 
Ottawa and Ashland of the State of Ohio, Popu- 
larly known as the “Connecticut Reserve” or 
“Western Reserve,” some settlers preferred the 
name “New Connecticut.” 

James A. Garfield (who along with William 
McKinley was a son of the Western Reserve 
achieving the White House) insisted that the 
Connecticut system of township organization, 
family, school, and church, was responsible for 
the development of the Reserve's unity and uni- 
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formity. “In many instances,” wrote Garfield, 
“a township organization was completed and 
their minister chosen before they left home. Thus 
they planted the institutions and opinions of 
old Connecticut in their new wilderness homes 

. nourished them and cherished them with an 
energy and devotion scarcely equalled in any 
other quarter of the world.” 

In checking its paternity one only needs to 
consider the names of townships in the “New 
Connecticut” that duplicate those of towns in 
the old: Berlin, Bloomfield, Bristol, Brookfield, 
Chatham, Chester, Colebrook, Danbury, Fair- 
field, Farmington, Franklin, Greenwich, Guil- 
Hartford, Hartland, Huntington, Litch- 
field, Lyme, Middlebury, Monroe, Montville, 
New Haven, New London, Norwalk, Saybrook, 
Sharon, Fhompson, ‘Trumbull, 
Vernon, Warren, Windham, and Windsor. This 
may be called cause rather than coincidence, as 
frequently settlers migrated from the old town in 


ford, 


Southington, 


Connecticut to the new one on the Reserve. 

Ihe actual pioneering effort began in 1796 
when General Moses Cleaveland (Yale '77), agent 
of the Connecticut Land Company, made an 
initial landing at the mouth of the Cuyahoga. 
It was not long until the Reserve was so im- 
pregnated with Connecticut stock and the Con- 
necticut spirit that, in the words of an early 
nineteenth century commentator, it furnished a 
good answer to that hoary old conundrum, “Con- 
necticut, the nutmeg state! Where shall we find 
a grater?” 

Although retarded somewhat by the War of 
i8i2 and the financial difficulties of the thirties 
and forties, the population of the Reserve rose 
rapidly. Acceleration set in again following the 
Civil War, and at the end of World War I the 
at about two million. The phe 
nomenal increase had occurred within a genera 


total stood 


tion and reflected a new industrialism which 
had come to the cities of the Western Reserve. 

Enormous development had taken place in 
the oil, steel, and rubber industries, all of which 
were pioneered within the Reserve. At the same 
time the swift growth of the cities, especially 
Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, and Warren, 
went on apace, This activity in industry reveals 
a second cycle of Yankee business enterprise, one 
which began in “New Connecticut.” 

As the nineteenth century had begun with New 
England's priority in textiles, ship-building, and 
shoes, so the next hundred years had opened 
with her offspring, the Connecticut Reserve, 
leading the way in oil, rubber, and steel. It ap- 


pears that the similarity of these patterns in enter- 
prise is too marked to be merely coincidental. 

The advance of the Reserve was marked as well 
in cultural achievement. An outstanding analogy 
is shown by the fact that New Connecticut, like 
early New England, showed a strong interest in 
colleges, and that the region always had propor- 
tionally more than its share. The precedent of 
Western Reserve College, the “baby Yale” of the 
West, and of Oberlin’s advanced theories of racial 
and sex equality in higher education, is said to 
have influenced not only the level of Reserve 
life, but also to have provided opportunity for 
imitation both in Ohio and the farther West. 

Reserve priority in educational matters illus- 
trated far more than parentage; it confirmed the 
fact that New Connecticut culture had been 
strengthened rather than dissipated through 
transit; it offered precedent and example for 
other sections in which the raw frontier influence 
was more noticeable. 

The development in the West of higher educa- 
tion for women through the chartering of ad- 
vanced female seminaries, one of which, under 
the advice and assistance of Mary Lyon and her 
Holyoke professors, became Lake Erie College 
(at Painesville), with national recognition, was 
significant; so was the organization of the first 
normal school in the state: the Western Reserve 
Teachers Seminary at Kirtland. The holding of 
the first Teachers’ Institute in Ohio (and one of 
the first in the United States) at Sandusky in 
1845, was of great consequence. 

The Ohio Education Association was organized 
at Akron in 1847 and it was the leadership of a 
Congregational minister, the Reverend J. Jen- 
nings, that effected the passage of the ‘Akron 
Act.” This famous high school act, when gen- 
eralized into a state-wide statute the following 
year, and implemented by the Rice Act of 1853, 
promoted the establishment of new union high 
schools both throughout the Reserve and the 
whole State of Ohio. Harvey Rice of Cleveland, 
sponsored this forward-looking legislation. 

Indeed, a nineteenth century reporter alleged 
that ‘President Eliot (of Harvard) recommended 
the Cleveland school system for Boston’’ and 
announced that “the Eastern States are continu- 
ally sending committees to spy out the methods of 
This same enthusiast is re 
‘President 


suckeye pedagogy.” 
sponsible for the statement that 
Thwing of Western Reserve University had to 
spend half his time restraining the Yale trustees 
from abducting his professors.” Regardless of the 
complete truth of such assertions, it may be as- 


‘ 
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sumed that Reserve education was’ being scruti- 
nized very carefully by the East. 

Cleveland especially showed its respect for 
the arts and influenced—and has been influenced 
by—the whole Reserve in music and sculpture. 
The cornerstone of the Museum of Art, a charm- 
ing creation in soft white marble in the classic 
tradition, was set in 1913 directly across the 
lagoon from University Circle in Wade Park. The 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra was founded in 
1918 and its home is a million dollar bequest of 
John Severance also located at University Circle. 
The Symphony soon became, under the batons of 
Nikolai Sokoloff and Artur Rodzinski, one of the 
foremost in the nation. 

One should not lose sight of the fact that it 
was the New England tradition and the Con- 
necticut spirit which had provided the urge as 
well as the background for such achievements. 
Within this peculiar ethos was to be found a 
will to persistence as well as a perspective that 
was broad. As Emerson taught, it was not folly 
to hitch a wagon to a star. Yet there was a healthy 
earthiness, too. This is well shown by a char- 
acterization of the Connecticut man by an early 
writer: “*...a curious product, his whole make-up 
was much after the type of a modern department 
store. . . . He was not only a good farmer but 
could do a great deal else besides tilling the soil; 
in fact nearly everything demanded by a compact 
social organization. The Connecticut boy was 
taught not only the multiplication table, but how 
to make shoes, and to patch or tap a boot. He 
could build a house; shoe a horse; conduct a 
prayer meeting; butcher hogs; teach a school; 
mend clocks and umbrellas; and help his wile 
in all sorts of domestic duties.” 

Nor was the Yankee woman any less of an all- 
around helpmate. She “. could spin home- 
grown wool; and could knit or weave her own 
yarn into stout cloth; she could run an anti 
slavery sewing society; or dip candles; make soap 
and the most delicious pies and puddings. 
never measured her ingredients but compounded 
them by instinct!” 

These were the antecedents of the settlers of 
the Western Reserve. 

Neither was this “Connecticut Spirit” which 
had led the emigration from the mother state 
across the mountain, lake, and swamp to a new 
home on Lake Erie one to be silent on matters 
which it felt seriously affected its society or op- 
portunity for economic advancement. 

Consequently, the “Valley of Democracy” 
as Professor Charles Beard has called the Old 


Northwest—and especially the Western Reserve 
entered whole-heartedly into the ideological 
splitting that marked the great “Decade of Divi- 
sion,” 1850-1860. Metaphorically speaking, it was 
as though Beston and Hartford had sent their 
offsprings forth to do battle to the death with the 
Anti-Christ power of Charleston and Richmond. 
And indeed their weapons were well-forged; they 
were fired in the heat of ideology and hardened 
with the alloys of prejudice, economic fear, and 
land-madness. Education, too, was called upon 
to aid, 

In such a circumstance the Reserve was ideally 
situated for breeding the generation of abolition- 
ists and firebrands who were to precipitate the 
conflict. The names Wade, Weld, Giddings, and 
Finney are familiar to the ears of the Western 
Reserve, for it was here that they crusaded and 
taught to the end that the Puritan commonwealth 
should, at long last, overthrow the Cavaliers and 
their agricultural empire. 

‘Thus, young john Brown heard his first ser- 
mons from the Reverend David Bacon in the 
whitewashed Congregational Church at Hudson, 
the early home of Western Reserve College. 
Northeastern Ohio, like New England, became a 
nucleus for early abolitionism. President Fair- 
child of Oberlin tells how his students helped to 
forge “that slenderest, though strongest, link in 
the federal chain.” For, “during the winter vaca 
tion, when Oberlin students dispersed through 
Ohio to teach school, they carried with them their 
gospel of emancipation, But for their labors, 
who knows but Ohio might have gone to the 
South and severed the line of Union States.” 
Howells, too, for a time served as an apprentice 
in Benjamin Wade's law office in Jefferson. 

After 1850, following the passage of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act, Reserve citizens went to great 
lengths to aid the fleeing “chattels.” It has become 
common knowledge that Oberlin was one of the 
busiest junctions on the Underground Railroad. 
Five routes centered there and an aggressive 
group of abolitionists were waiting to receive and 
protect the fugitives, Madison was another station 
on the “Underground,” and it was there that 
“George Harris,’ who was to become a character 
in Harriet Beecher Stowe's novel, was arrested 
and then rescued by the irate citizenry. 

Another writer, emphasizing “Ohio's deep roots 
in Connecticut,” cites evidence of this continuity 
in the prevalence of the “good old Connecticut 
names of Walcott, Griswold, Parsons, Pope, 
Backus, and Woodbridge” in the Western Reserve 
of today. It is true indeed that the “descendants 
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of the Lockwoods, the Benedicts, the Meads, and 
the Knapps still live in white frame houses, sur- 
rounded by maple trees, New England in homes, 
habits, and customs.” 

A strong reason for the persistence of New 
England life, manners, and customs was the pe- 
culiar pattern of settlement which led to the 
creation of little islands of Yankee culture in 
the Reserve. This was accomplished as each set- 
tling party followed the township lines surveyed 
by the Connecticut Land Company’s agents until 
it arrived at the location assigned to it through 
drawings held at Hartford. Here were established 
the hundred nuclei from which the Connecticut 
pattern of township organization, the Congre- 
gational method of church government, and the 
demand for a New England system of schools 
and education might be disseminated. 

Diaries and other contemporary accounts reveal 
the strongly marked tendency of these New Eng- 
landers to establish public worship as soon as they 
had arrived, Many illustrations of the anxiety for 
the religious and intellectual well-being of their 
children are offered, and today one marvels at 
the speed with which they provided both church 
and school in the new settlements. In order to 
preserve and perpetuate their society, the s¢ hool 
quite frequently was established within a year 
after their arrival in the west. Soon the new 
movement toward American nationalism and the 
declaration of individual equality was greatly 
to expand the tendency toward democratization 
of school and church. 

Individualism, one of the by products of Puri- 
tanism, had long been a component of the New 
England mind. In the Reserve, which has been 
described as “‘the last stand of Puritanism,” such 
qualities among the early settlers as conscience, 
prudence, and conservatism—along with individ- 
ualism—have long been reported, An early in- 
terpreter maintained “New England is another 
name for conscience and conscience is a kind of 
immovable habit. . So the Western Reserve, 
which reflects New England, is profoundly con- 
servative. Prudence and caution (are) the 
watchwords of the Western Reserve. . .. In 
Geauga County the farmers count their bees every 
night.” 

A good argument can be made that it was 
because of this Puritan spirit of pluck, prudence, 
and community concern that the educational 
level of the Reserve rose to that described by one 
of our great college presidents as “the highest 
attained anywhere (outside New England) in the 
nation.” 


Moreover, ‘it likewise may be argued that the 
whole transit of civilization has been made pos- 
sible through the development of such outposts 
or extensions of the accumulated culture as that 
found in the Western Reserve. Here in Ohio the 
preservation and dissemination of the Eastern 
heritage came through a transplantation of the 
older culture rather than through a synthesis of 
older institutions and the immediate demands of 
a raw-boned frontier. 

However, there are two stories, not just one, 
to be told of the settling of the Western Reserve. 
The first and greatest commemorates the long 
trek of Connecticut men and women to their 
isolated townships in “New Connecticut” and 
has already been described. The second and latest 
migration followed the new industrialism and 
urbanization which trod so closely on the heels 
of the Civil War and reached its peak about the 
conclusion of World War I. 

For a time the latest flood threatened to over- 
spread the culture complexes of the Puritan. 
That it did not do so completely—even in the 
great cities—is a tribute to the thoroughness of 
the early transplantation. 

There is a curious parallel—which must surely 
be more than strange coincidence—in the ten- 
acity with which the Reserve cities, especially 
Cleveland, are intent on preserving the nation- 
ality-group spirit of the new ethnic strains. In 
Cleveland a series of gardens have been created, 
each representative of a distinct group. All, 
however, serve to maintain the general unity of 
the city and are supported by the municipality. 

These little cultural shrines make an area of 
verdant hedges and pleasant walks and are lo- 
cated just off East Boulevard and within Rocke- 
feller Park. Within these Cultural Gardens (for 
example) are the plaques and busts commemorat- 
ing Petofi, the poet, and Liszt, the composer, in 
the Hungarian Garden; Virgil in the Italian Gar- 
den; Shakespeare in the English Garden; Goethe, 
Heine, and Schiller in the German Garden; and 
Bialik, the great Jewish poet, in the Hebrew 
Garden. 

One need not be a mystic, however, to sense 
Connecticut in the rural countries of the Western 
Reserve. Tallmadge’s New England-type Congre- 
gational Church was featured in a recent Thanks- 
giving issue of Life magazine; Chardon’s Maple 
Festival, held each year when the sap runs, carries 
on the Vermont tradition, and Ohio vies with the 
Green Mountain state over the quality of its 
sugar and syrup. 

The colleges, too, are reminders of the New 
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England tradition. Three have achieved national 
rank and recognition: Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (including Adelbert College for Men and 
Flora Stone Mather College for Women) moved 
from Hudson to Cleveland in 1882; the Case 
School of Applied Science (Case School of Tech- 
nology) also at Cleveland—across the street from 
Western Reserve; and Oberlin, magnificently en- 
dowed by the Charles Martin Hall aluminum 
millions. To these may be added the smaller but 
quality institutions of the Reserve: Akron Uni- 
versity, Mt. Union at Alliance, beautiful Hiram, 
Lake Erie (for women) at Painesville with its 
charming New England campus, and Baldwin- 
Wallace at Berea, a suburb of Cleveland. 

Nor are the cities of the Western Reserve too 
unreminiscent of New England. If Cleveland may 
be likened to Boston in its cultural affinities and 
its mixed population, it likewise compares with 
the Hub City in literary and publishing activities, 
and more Clevelanders follow the fortunes of the 


“Indians” than do the Hub enthusaists who find 
pleasure in the activities of the “Red Sox.” 
Summing up, the report of a traveler in the 
horse and buggy days still is pertinent and de- 
scribes much more of the Reserve than he men- 
tioned: “Were I to drop, like Cyrano, from the 
moon, and to land, unlike Cyrano, in Painesville, 
Ohio, I should immediately inquire for the Bos- 
ton and Albany station. There are the same 
drooping elms, the same pilastered houses, the 
same Common, the same noble churches as in 
lovely Massachusetts. Here say I, is the 
Puritan regimen of Massachusetts and Connecti 
cut condensed and exaggerated. In what other 
part of the country—save in antique New England 
—could you have brewed such strenuous leaven, 
and where else in Ohio, save in the Western Re 
serve, could you have found room to hide it?” 
It is, of course, no longer hidden. A drive of a 
few days or a few hours through the Western 
Reserve is a richly rewarding experience. 
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prophet, who conceived and executed the Heifers 


for Europe project, which brought so much milk 
to the starving children of Europe and the world. 
It is our hope that he will grow up like Dan 
West, for to us he is greater than any politician 
or labor leader whose name struts across the 
pages of our daily press. 

Yes, heroes—as Carlyle so aptly stated—play a 
profound part in the molding of our pupils’ 
lives. And it is history which portrays them by 
those it selects and the emphasis it gives them. 

Those who teach history determine attitudes 
outside of the classroom as well as in it. It has 
long been my conviction that those who teach 
history should help make it, and those who teach 
government should practice it. It seems para- 
doxical that doctors, engineers, and lawyers are 
not limited in their training to the experience of 
others, but complete their training in internships. 

As for myself, rebelling against this enforced 
limitation on my right of citizenship, I deter- 
mined to exercise my rights as a citizen and train 
my pupils to do likewise. So I not only helped 
workers organize, but I took part in citizens or- 
ganizations and party politics. My students knew 
this and the leadership I exerted won their re- 
spect more than any admonitions I might have 


given them to be good citizens. 


To share my experiences, I ran forums for my 
students’ where political leaders spoke. I organ 
ized an Andrew Jackson Club for them and 
set up a list of youth organizations. I taught 
them how to speak, run meetings, and influence 
policy. Later my Andrew Jackson Club gradu- 
ated into the Young Democrats Club of Ann 
Arbor, and I left to serve the Chicago ‘Teachers’ 
Union. To this day, I hear from those boys and 
girls of mine; and none of them, having been 
taught the give and take of organizations, have 
succumbed to totalitarian blandishments. 

And now I continue teaching my students to 
know what they believe, get a base in organiza- 
tion, and act on these beliefs, 

There is a moral to this story. Simply, it is 
this. Our examples teach more emphatically than 
our words, It means a vow to practice our his- 
tory lessons in life and our civics in government 
—local, state, and national. 

What our boys and girls should learn from 
history, then, is an understanding of its contin- 
uity, an ability to adjust to change, a proper set 
of heroes, and a value system which gives them 
the ability to make choices which are the by- 
products of attitudes caught from their total ex- 
perience, attitudes learned from the life lived as 
much as from the life portrayed. 
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REEBORN JOHN” Lilburne, a leader 
of the Levellers, had the courage of his 
convictions. When charged by the Coun- 
cil of Star Chamber in 1637 with having im- 
ported heretical and seditious literature, he 
simply refused to take the oath and to answer any 
questions, ‘Tried and found guilty, he was 
whipped and pilloried. His subsequent petition 
to Parliament, charging that the punishment had 
been illegally imposed on a free man, was acted 
upon favorably, and he was indemnified with the 
munificent sum of {£3,000.' 
lhis is the seventeenth-century version of the 
privilege against self-incrimination, which goes 
back to the twelfth-century attempts by the kings 
to limit the bishop's investigatory powers. In the 
sixteenth century this right took the form of the 
maxim: Nemo tenetur prodere—or accusare setp- 
sum (No one should be required to accuse him- 
Iwo hundred years later our Fifth Amend- 
ment incorporated this great principle in these 
shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself.” 
With the multiplication of cases under this 
constitutional provision, there gradually emerged 
“a: witness in any proceeding 


self.)? 


words: “No person... 


the doctrine that 
whatsoever in which testimony is legally required 
may refuse to answer any question, his answer to 
which might be used against him in a future 
criminal proceeding, or which might uncover 
further evidence against him.’"* However, there 
are certain prerequisites to the invocation of 
this protection. It must be explicitly claimed. And 





Ur. Starr, who teaches social studies in Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Technical High School, here contributes an 
other review to his continuing series of recent signifi 
cant Supreme Court decisions, This review will appear 
in two installments, the second of which will be pub 
lished in May 





since it is a personal privilege, it cannot be 
claimed for the benefit of a third party. 


RECENT CASES 

Recent legislative investigations into subversive 
activities, by evoking this constitutional immu- 
nity, have raised serious questions as to the 
nature and scope of the refusal to testify. In a 
previous article we examined two aspects of this 
subject.* There we saw that the Blau case (1950) 
had held that a witness called to testify before a 
federal grand jury as to his relations with the 
Communist Party cannot be compelled to answer. 
Ihe Supreme Court was unanimous in its ruling 
that Mrs. Blau, having good reason to fear that 
her answers to questions might lead to criminal 
action against her, had “the privilege of remain 
ing silent.” However, the following year in the 
Rogers case, the Court decided that this purely 
personal privilege must. be invoked promptly, and 
not as an afterthought, after answering incrimi 
nating questions.® 

In May, 1955, the Court set aside contempt 
convictions of three witnesses charged with re 
fusing before the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities to answer questions on alleged Com 


* This story and other valuable material relating to the 
Fifth Amendment can be found in Erwin N. Griswold's 
The Fifth Amendment Today. Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1955. 

? According to Professor Edward §. Corwin, this maxim 
originally meant that a person could not be tried and 
compelled to answer questions to his detriment unless he 
had been first properly accused by a grand jury. The Con 
stitution of the United States: Analysis and Interpretation 
(Revised to June 1952). Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1953. p. 841. 

* Ibid 

* Social Education, November 1951 

*The Rogers case has also been interpreted to mean 
that the principle against self-incrimination does not ex 
tend to the books and records of the Communist Party 
Constitution of the United States: Analysis and Interpreta 
tion, op | a Pp 842 44 
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munist affiliations. The cases of Quinn v. United 
States, 349 U. S. 155 (1955) and Emspak v. United 
States, 349 U. S. 190 (1955) involved two union 
officials who had refused to answer question on 
the basis of the First and Fifth Amendments. 
The Government rested its case on the ground 
that neither of the two defendants had invoked 
specifically the self-incrimination clause. Chief 
Justice Warren, speaking for the majority, de- 
clared that “a clause of privilege does not re- 
quire any special combination of words.” This 
protective shield, he ruled, must be “accorded 
liberal construction in favor of the right it was 
intended to secure.” 

The third case, Bart v. United States, 349 U.S. 
219 (1955), highlighted an aspect of self-incrimi- 
nation which was also present in the two afore- 
mentioned cases. The general manager of the 
Daily Worker, Communist newspaper, had in- 
voked the privilege and the legislative investigat- 
ing committe had held him in contempt of Con- 
gress. The Court ruled that there can be no con- 
viction of contempt unless a witness is specifically 
directed to answer non-incriminating questions. 
In all three cases, Chief Justice Warren found no 
such insistence on the part of the investigating 
committee. Nor had the committee specifically 
overruled the use of the constitutional privilege 


by the witnesses or warned them of possible con- 
tempt citations for refusal to answer non-inc rimt- 
nating questions. There were dissents by Justice 
Reed, Harlan, and Minton. 

We turn now to the most recent issues that 
have been raised under this historic principle: the 
Slochower and Ullman cases. 


THe Slochower Cast 


Professor Slochower, a teacher of German at 
Brooklyn College, was called to testify before the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, which was investi- 
gating subversive influences in American educa- 
tion. While testifying, he denied present member- 
ship in the Communist Party and indicated his 
willingness to answer all questions about his as- 
sociations and political beliefs subsequent to 
1941. He refused, however, to answer questions 
concerning his party membership during 1940 
and 1941 on the ground that his answer might 
tend to incriminate him. Professor Slochower did 
state that in 1941 at the Rapp-Coudert Commit- 
tee of the New York State Legislature he had an- 
swered questions relating to his Communist affili- 


ations. 
The chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 


ruled that the assertion of the privilege against 
self-incrimination had been properly invoked, A 
short time later, Slochower was notified that he 
had been discharged from his teaching position 
under Section gog of the New York City Charter. 
According to this provision, the City can dis- 
charge any employee who utilizes the privilege 
against self-incrimination to avoid answering 
questions relating to his official conduct. ‘The 
issue thus resolved itself into one concerning 
the constitutionality of Section gog as applied in 
this type of case. 

Slochower claimed that the Charter provision 
violated both the Privileges and Immunities and 
the Due Process Clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. He argued that Section 903 
abridged a privilege or immunity of a United 
States citizen, since it imposed a penalty on the 
exercise of a federally-given right in a federal 
proceeding. He further contended that the pro- 
vision violated due process of law because it 
mandated dismissal from employment upon the 
mere claim of the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion. This was patently arbitrary and unreason- 
able, especially in the case of a professor with 
tenure. For under the New York State Educa- 
tion Law, teachers with tenure can be discharged 
only for cause, and after notice, hearing, and 
appeal. 

The Board of Higher Education of New York 
City countered with an unusual argument. It 
stated that the assertion of the privilege by Sloch- 
ower gave rise to two inferences, both of which 
were unfavorable to him and justified dismissal. 
In the first place, it can be inferred that the 
claim of self-incrimination was made to avoid 
answering a question which would tend to prove 
him guilty of a crime in some way connected with 
his official conduct. In the second place, it can 
be deduced that Slochower, if innocent of any 
wrong-doing, falsely invoked the privilege by 
stating that his answer would tend to incrimi- 
nate him, thus committing perjury. 


A 5-T0-4 RULING 

In Slochower v. Board of Higher Education of 
New York City, 950 U.S. 551 (1956), Justice Clark 
upheld the argument that Section gog represented 
an unconstitutional denial of the Due Process 
guaranty of the Fourteenth Amendment. Speak- 
ing for the majority, he ruled that the Charter 
provision mandated an arbitrary and unreason- 
able procedure. Due process of law implies the 
right to charges, notice, hearings, and opportuni- 
ties to explain and appeal. Under Section gog 
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dismissal is automatic for those City employees 
who claim their rightful constitutional privileges. 
‘This is so even in the case of those who have 
tenure rights under the New York State Educa- 
tion Law, which requires that discharge can take 
place only after notice, hearing, and appeal. 

The summary dismissal of Slochower, points 
out Justice Clark, highlights the unconstitutional 
nature of the Charter provision. Under it, no 
consideration is given to such factors as the 
questions asked, the remoteness of the period 
to which they are directed, the justification for 
the exercise of the privilege, and the nature of 
the legal advice upon which the privilege was 
invoked. 

It is agreed that the Board of Higher Education 
can inquire into a teacher's fitness. However, it 
cannot discharge him merely for invoking the 
Fifth Amendment before a federal committee 
whose inquiry did not fall within the scope of 
Section gog (“the property, affairs, or government 


oficial conduct of city em- 
ployees”). Moreover, “the questions which Sloch- 


of the city, o1 


ower refused to answer were asked for a purpose 
wholly unrelated to his college functions.” 

The majority is puzzled as to why the Board 
of Higher Education, which had possessed full 
knowledge of Slochower’s testimony given twelve 
years belore at the state committee hearings, had 
not attacked previously his qualifications, On the 
record in this case, concludes Justice Clark, “the 
joard cannot claim that its action was part of a 
bona fide attempt to gain needed and relevant 
information.” Nor was the Board justified in con- 
verting the exercise of a constitutional privilege 
into a conclusive presumption of guilt. 

This brings the Court to a sharp refutation of 
the position taken by the Board concerning the 
implications to be derived from a claim of the 
privilege of self-incrimination, In one of the 
most vigorous defenses of this great principle, 


Justice Clark affirmed 


At the outset we must condemn the practice of im 
puting a sinister meaning to the exercise of a person § 
constitutional right under the Fifth Amendment. The 
right of an accused person to refuse to testify, which had 
been in England merely a rule of evidence, was so im 
portant to our forefathers that they raised it to the dignity 
of a constitutional enactment, and it has been recognized as 
one of the most valuable prerogatives of the citizen.” 
in Ullman v. United States we scored the assumption 
that those who claim this privilege are either criminals or 
perjurers, The privilege against self-incrimination would 
be reduced to a hollow mockery if its exercise could be 
taken as equivalent either to a confession of guilt or a 
conclusive presumption of perjury . a witness may have 


a reasonable fear of prosecution and yet be innocent of 


any wrongdoing. The privilege serves to protect the in- 
nocent who otherwise might be ensnared by ambiguous 
circumstances 


The Court concludes with the statement that 
no one has a constitutional right to be a teacher. 
A state has broad powers of selection and dis- 
charge in this field. However, proper inquiry into 
qualifications is required under the law. Since 
there was no proper hearing in this case, but 
merely a summary dismissal, the Board of Higher 
Education violated due process of law. It will be 
noted that the Court did not consider it neces- 
sary to determine whether the Board’s action 
also violated the Privileges and Immunities 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


THE DISSENTING OPINIONS 


Justice Harlan concludes his dissenting opin- 
ion with the intriguing comment that this case 
would have to be viewed differently under the 
Privileges and Immunities Clause. However, since 
it was decided under due process of law, he finds 
nothing unreasonable in a state’s insistence that 
the “assertion of the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination is equivalent to a resignation.” 

The dissent of Justice Reed, in which Justices 
surton and Minton concurred, argues that a city 
can use reasonable measures to require its em 
ployees either to give evidence regarding facts 
of official conduct within their knowledge or to 
give up the positions they hold. A discharge un- 
der Section go3 has nothing to do with the guilt 
or innocence of the employee. It is related to his 
fitness as a public servant. Justice Reed sum- 
marizes his position in these words: 7 


Legally authorized bodies have a right to demand that 
citizens furnish facts pertinent to official inquiries. The 
duty to respond may be refused for personal protection 
against prosecution only, but such avoidance of public 
duty to furnish information can properly be considered 
to stamp the employee as a person unfit to hold certain 
official positions. Such a conclusion is reinforced when the 
claimant for protection has the role of instructor to 
youth. The fact that the witness has a right to plead the 
privilege against self-incrimination protects him against 
prosecution but not against the loss of his job. | 
great American university has declared that members 
of its faculty who invoked the Fifth Amendment before 
committees of Congress were guilty of “misconduct” though 
not grave enough to justify dismissal. Numerous other 
colleges and universities have treated the plea of the 
Fifth Amendment as a justification for dismissal of faculty 
members. When educational institutions themselves feel 
the impropriety of reserving full disclosure of facts from 
duly authorized official investigations, can we properly say 
a city cannot protect itself against such conduct by its 
teachers? 


To be concluded in May.—Eptror 





Audio-Visual Materials for Teacher 
Education in the Social Studies 





Alice M. Eikenberry 
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During the past two years, the work of the National Council's Committee on Audio-Visual Materials 
has been supplemented by several sub-committees, one of which has been investigating the use of 
audio-visual materials for teacher education in the social studies.’ This report, which was prepared for 
the Committee by the Chairman, Dr. Alice M. Eikenberry, brings up to date earlier summaries that 
appeared in the December, 1954, and the March, 1956, issues of SOCIAL EDUCATON. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The Committee finds that experimentation 
continues to be carried on in the use of sight 
and sound in the pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of social studies teachers. Progress is being 
made in the use of closed-circuit television for 
the observation of classroom situations in labora- 
tory schools and of expert teaching wherever it 
appears. The use of closed-circuit television to 
bring the public schoolroom into the college 
classroom is also being explored. 

As public schools become more visual minded, 
the training of social studies teachers in the 
effective use of all types of audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials should receive greater emphasis. 
Implications for the pre-service and in-service 
training of social studies teachers include the use 
of television, tape recordings, radio, and _ rec- 
ords as materials of instruction and increased 
attention to how such social studies skills as 
listening, discussing, and evaluating can be de- 
veloped. The development of skill in the projec- 
tion of ideas through radio and television as well 
as through other audio-visual types of communi- 
cation is becoming increasingly important. 
Helpful materials for teachers and for teachers- 
in-training in all these areas include the follow- 
ing: Audio-Visual Ideas, Let’s Try Them! (Battle 


‘Sub-Committee on Audio-Visual Materials for Teacher 
Education in the Social Studies: 
Alice M. Eikenberry, University High School, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal (Chairman) 
Adeline Brengle, Bloomington (Indiana) High School 
John H. Hamburg, Edgerton (Wisconsin) Public Schools 
Edna R. Oswalt, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
Omer W. Renfrow, Niskayuna Senior High School, Rex- 
ford, New York 
Gladys L. Smith, University School, Southern Illinois Uni 
versity, Carbondale. 


Creek Public Schools, 1956) is a book of resource 
materials which contains an excellent section on 
social studies. It is an example of how in-service 
teachers can pool ideas and help one another. 
In-Service Education of Teachers in Audio-Visual 
Methods (edited by Marie McMahan and pub- 
lished by the Michigan Audio-Visual Association, 
Michigan Education Association) is another ex- 
ample of the same type, Critical Affairs and So- 
cial Studies (1955), Youth Discussion on Tele- 
vision (1953), and Critical Thinking in Current 
Affairs Discussion (1956), which can be secured 
from the Junior 
Washington 


Town Meeting League, 356 
Street, 
contain many practical suggestions, Teaching by 
Closed Circuit Television (American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1956, $1.00) and Audio- 
Visual Centers in Colleges and Universities (De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1955, $1.00) are 
pamphlets of a more technical nature. 

The members of the Committee wish to ex- 
press their appreciation to the audio-visual de- 
partments of Indiana University and Illinois 
State Normal University for help in selecting 
and previewing films and filmstrips. 

In the films and filmstrips listed below, the 
items marked with a single asterisk are particu 
larly useful for elementary school teachers. 


Middletown, Connecticut, 


Association, 1201 


Films 


*Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching. 15 min- 
utes; sound: black-and-white; color. Produced 
in cooperation with the National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois, A fourth-grade teacher 
consults her files, the school audio-visual center, 
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and the reports of the school preview committee 
in selecting audio-visual materials. Effective utili- 
zation of the materials to challenge interest and 
hold attention in the classroom is shown. (Coro- 
net Films, 1956.) 

A Desk for Billie. 57 minutes; sound; black- 
and-white; color. The film tells the story of a 
child of migrant parents and what school means 
to her. The film has a message for all teachers; 
particularly teachers of the social studies. (Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1956.) 

*Fundamental Skills in a Unit of Work. 21 
minutes; sound; black-and-white; color. Shows 
a sixth-grade class planning and developing a 
Man Preserves His Rec 


Phe pupils decide to produce a movie and 


unit of work on “Flow 
ords,’ 
a handbook as records of their community. Read 
ing, writing, spelling, geography, and arithmetic 
are utilized in the writing of the handbook. The 
making of an aninnated cartoon provides experi- 
ence in dramatics, rhythms, art, music, and 
science. The educational principles involved in 
the development of the unit are pointed out by 
a narrator, (Bailey Films, Incorporated, 1955.) 
*Learning Is sound; 
black-and-white. (Studies of normal personality 
development series.) Sponsored by Ittleson Fam- 
ily Foundation. Produced by Child Study De 
partment, Vassar College. A third grade in the 


New Lincoln School, New York City, works out 


Searching. 30 minutes; 


a plan for the year’s work in social studies around 
the topic, “Man's Use of Tools.” The processes 


of problem-solving and research are stressed. 


Shows how human and material resources can 
be used in developing materials of instruction, 
The resulting social studies materials are used as 
a basis for study in other fields. (New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 1955.) 

Social Studies Teaching Techniques, 20 min- 
black-and-white; color. ‘Teaching 
guide available Ruth O. Bradley. 
Uses textiles as a point of departure for study 
Goes 


utes; sound; 


Produced by 


of American agriculture and = industry. 
through the stages of initiating, developing, and 
concluding a unit of work, Pupil-teacher plan 
ning research, use of audio-visual materials, com 
mittee work, and correlation with other subject 
are illustrated. (Bailey Films In- 


matter areas 


col porated, 1955.) 
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*They All Learn to Read. 26 minutes; sound; 
black-and-white. A teacher provides for individ- 
ual differences in reading ability on the third- 
grade level. Shows the teacher using a variety of 
methods to improve the reading ability of four 
separate groups. All four groups cooperate on 
an integrated unit in social studies and reading. 
Ihe film is particularly good at showing how an 
experienced teacher can work effectively with 
the class divided into groups, (Syracuse Univer- 
Silty, 1955.) 


Filmstrips 


36 frames; silent with 
captions; black-and-white. This filmstrip is de- 
signed for faculty use. A companion film-strip, 
How to Organize a Field Trip, is for student use. 
As a culminating activity, a seventh grade class 
plans and carries out a trip to Washington, 
D. C. Shows how resource people and parents as 
well as pupils and teachers can be involved in 
planning a field trip. The filmstrip is especially 
effective in stressing the educational outcomes of 
a field trip and in pointing out such follow-up 
activities as the development of permanent class- 
room materials. (Visual Educational Consultants, 


Democracy in Action. 


Inc., 1955.) 

Improving the Use of the Chalkboard. 44 
frames; silent with captions and title frames; 
black-and-white. (In-service education series.) II- 
lustrates methods by which teachers-in-service can 
improve the use of the chalkboard. (Ohio State 
University, 1956.) 


Directory of Producers and Distributors 


Following are the addresses of the producers 
and distributors listed in the annotated bibliog 
raphy. In most cases, however, the films and 
filmstrips will be available at any film center. 


Bailey Films Incorporated, DeLongpre Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, 

Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 

National Fducation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
N.W., Washington 6, D 

New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place 
New York 3, New York 

Ohio State Teaching 
Page Hall, Columbus, Ohio 

Syracuse University, Educational Film Library, Building 
D-7, Collendale, Syracuse 10, New York 

VEC, Inc., Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 


Street, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


6509 
California 
Illinois 
Street, 


Aids Laboratory, 13 


University, 


2066 Helena 





“Seeing is the one probe of our environment that can operate without the intervention 


of some form of matter; even sound waves 


Russett. Harrison in What Man May Be 


require molecules to carry them GEORGE 





A Statewide Program 
on World Affairs 


James R. Basche, Jr. 














ACH year on the first weekend in Decem- 

ber several hundred high school students 

gather on the campus of the University of 
Denver for the Colorado State High School Inter- 
national Relations Conference. At the most re- 
cent conference last December more than 400 
students and teachers came from schools through- 
out Colorado to attend the two-day series of 
meetings. This annual conference provides an 
opportunity for students to exchange informa- 
tion and opinions about world affairs with other 
students and to gain new insights into the prob- 
lems and successes of world developments. 

Colorado’s first state-wide high school con- 
ference on international relations was held in 
1933 under the joint sponsorship of the World 
Understanding Committee of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association and the Social Science Founda- 
tion of the University of Denver. The conference 
has been held annually since 1933 under the 
continued sponsorship of the Committee and 
the Foundation. 

Concern for the place of world affairs in the 
secondary schools can be traced back several 
years before 1933 in Colorado, Shortly after 
World War I an active interest in this field 
could be found among several persons in the 
state. During the 1920's a few teachers began to 
incorporate some material on world affairs with- 
in their social studies classes. Students eagerly 
responded to this new material. As their interest 
grew the idea was born of organizing additional 
study of the world as an extracurricular club 
activity. Several International Relations Clubs 
were started independently throughout the state. 

The common interests of these clubs scattered 





The author of this interesting report of the 24th 
Annual International Relations Conference of Colo- 
rado High Schools is an Instructor in International 
Relations at the Social Science Foundation of the Uni 
versity of Denver, and Consultant to the Werld 
Understanding Committee of the Colorado Education 


Association. 





throughout the state drew them together. As 
early as 1929 a few of them met in Longmont, 
Colorado, to hold a conference. The following 
year several clubs in the Denver area held a 
conference in Denver. In that same year, 1930, 
the Colorado Education Association created a 
committee, now called the World Understanding 
Committee, to promote the study of international 
relations in classes and clubs. Then, in 1933, that 
Committee joined with the Social Science Foun- 
dation to sponsor the first state-wide conference. 

For the schools participating in the state pro- 
gram on international relations the Conference 
is a high point in the year’s activities. The Con 
ference serves two important functions for most 
of the participating groups. It is the climax of 
the activities of the fall term as the schools are 
beginning their new year of activities. But the 
Conference goes beyond this: it serves, too, as a 
springboard for many of the activities which are 
to follow for the remainder of the year. Subjects 
discussed and questions raised among the stu- 
dents at the Conference frequently become pro- 
gram ideas to be carried out by each group when 
it returns to its school. 

The attendance at the Conference varies each 
year. It has been slowly but steadily growing 
from the original few schools, until now the 
number attending ranges from 25, to 95, schools. 
‘This number includes nearly all the schools with 
active international relations clubs plus a few 
schools which do not have IR clubs but send 
delegates from social studies classes. 

The state-wide program extends in several ways 
far beyond those schools that attend the state 
conference. First, the materials prepared for the 
Conference are made available to any high school 
requesting them. The number of such requests 
has been increasing rapidly in the past few years. 
During the fall of 1956 a total of 212 high 
schools, which represents well over two-thirds of 
all public and private high schools in the state, 
requested the Study Guide prepared for the 
Conference. 

A second means of extending the state program 
has been through regional conferences. ‘he spon 
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sors of the state conference have encouraged 
schools throughout the state to hold one-day re- 
gional meetings for their neighboring schools. In 
the past few years four or five such regional con- 
ferences have been successfully held each spring. 
‘These regional gatherings are especially worth- 
while for those schools which are unable to cross 
the Rocky Mountains to attend the state confer- 
ence because of cost or time factors. 

Many of the schools attending the state con- 
ference later hold joint meetings and discussions 
with other schools unable to attend the Confer- 
ence. In this way information and ideas are 
shared with many other students, 

Preparation for the December state conference 
begins early the previous spring. At that time the 
World Understanding Committee appoints a sub- 
committee to make the arrangements for the 
Conference. The sub-committee has on it repre- 
sentatives of the parent committee and of the 
Social Science Foundation. Sometimes a teacher 
from outside the sponsoring organizations will be 
included on this planning committee. 

The subcommittee has several functions to per- 
form. If there is time before the end of the school 
year it will call a meeting of a committee of 
high school students drawn from several parts 
of the state. This student committee will be com- 
posed of about ten delegates who attended the 
previous year’s Conference. The purpose of this 
student committee is to draw up suggestions for 
changing or improving the Conference. ‘These 
suggestions are submitted to the subcommittee 
on arrangements, 

Perhaps the most important task of the sub 
committee on arrangements is the selection of 
the theme for the Conference and the discussion 
topics. This, too, is done during the spring. Stu 
dent discussions, both formal and informal, are 
the core of the state conference. For the formal 
discussions the delegates to the Conference are 
divided into round-table discussion groups. 
There are usually two round-table groups for 
each of six discussion topics. Each school tries to 
divide its student delegation in such a way that 
it is represented on each of the six topics, 

In the stimulating and worthwhile discussions 
held in the round-table groups each student has 
the opportunity to present his points of view, 
to defend them, and to question those viewpoints 
with which he disagrees. At the end of the two 
days of round-tables, reporters present summaries 
of their group discussions before the entire Con 
ference. 

To assist the student in preparing himself for 


participation in the Conference materials are sent 
to his school shortly after the beginning of the 
school year in September. There materials are 
of two kinds—a Study Guide and a Study Kit. 

The Study Guide for the 1956 Conference was 
a go-page booklet distributed to the 212 high 
schools that requested it. The Guide usually in 
cludes a discussion of the general theme of the 
Conference and each of the six topics. On each 
of these discussion topics the Guide provides 
some historical data, some background facts, 
some problems which come under the topic, and 
some questions for discussion. The purpose of 
the Guide is not to indicate all the answers, but 
to stimulate students to search for additional ma- 
terial and to ask more questions. Included with 
each chapter of the Guide is a bibliography of 
easily attainable readings. 

The Study Kit is a group of pamphlet materi- 
als drawn from the Guide’s bibliography and 
gathered together for distribution to those schools 
that wish to purchase it for a small sum. The 
Study Kit for 1956 contained 40 pamphlets cov 
ering all the topics of the Guide. The Kit in 
cluded enough items on each topic that any 
school using it would have a basic group of 
readings even if they had no additional sources. 
This Kit is especially helpful for those schools 
which have limited library resources. 

These materials distributed by the organiza- 
tions sponsoring the Conference are used in sev 
eral ways. In some cases they are used by Inter- 
national Relations Clubs to prepare for the Con- 
ference; in other cases they are used as program 
resources throughout the year. In many schools 
without IR Clubs they are used as additional 
resource materials for social studies classes. In 
still another case the materials prepared for the 
state conference have been requested for use at 
a regional conference as well. In these ways the 
Guide and Kit have many uses beyond the prepa- 
ration for the Conference and illustrate again the 
use of the Conference as a springboard for addi- 
tional programs throughout the year. 

While the emphasis at the state conference is 
on the discussion groups there are other activities 
too. At a luncheon, banquet, and at coffee 
and cocoa hours students are given the chance 
to relax, meet new 
quaintances, and informally extend their round- 
Usually two or three dis- 
tinguished authorities on world affairs will speak 
at the general sessions of the Conference. A full 


friends, renew old ac¢ 


table discussions. 


and varied program for the student delegates is 


(Concluded on page 166) 





The Problem in Problem Solving 


Charles K. Avery 





ESPITE the fact that pioneer courses in 
problem solving had been developed in 
the early 1920's, the problems approach 

is comparatively new. This method, which differs 
from other methods, emphasizes the self-realiza- 
tion of the pupil by having him deal with felt- 
problems in a systematic way. The pupil, it is 
reasoned, will learn subject-matter more effec- 
tively, and, in the process, develop skills that will 
serve him well in the solution of other problems 
he will later encounter. 

In explaining the problems approach, many of 
the expositors tend to lean on Dewey's five steps 
in the process of a complete thought: 

1. A felt need 


2. Identification and definition 
3. Hypothesis for solution 

{. Development by reasoning 
5. Verification’ 

In the lead article of the National Council 
publication, The Problems Approach and the 
Social Studies, Samuel P. McCutchen states that 
the method of analysis he is using in his discus- 
sion is “based on the assumption that a person 


who deals with a social problem intelligently: 


1. Defines his problem, taking account of social values 
2. Lists the various feasible courses of action 

g. Collects and interprets pertinent data 

4. Reaches a tentative decision based on the data 

5. Acts in accordance with the decision 

6. Evaluates the results and modifies future action ac- 


cordingly.’ 


In keeping with the newer approach, Lavone 
A. Hanna has authored the book, Facing Life’s 
Problems, for high school students who will com 
plete their formal schooling with graduation. 
Hanna lists five steps in problem solving: 


1. Recognizing and defining the problem 

2. Analyzing the problem and forming a tentative hy 
pothesis 

3. Collecting, evauating and organizing relevant data 

4. Drawing and verifying conclusions 


5. Applying conclusions* 





A socia! studies teacher at Boston Latin School here 


briefly comments on the problem-solving method. 





Interestingly enough, Hanna utilizes a total of 
712 pages to elaborate the problems approach. 
What is more interesting is the fact that some 
find it difficult to visualize “terminal pupils” ex- 
ercising a scientific method to solve many of the 
complex problems Hanna lists. 

An illustration of the difficulty of the problems 
method may be found in the April 1956 issue of 
Social Education in “Letter from Reader!” The 
author of the letter pleads for mercy after having 
attempted the hazardous problems approach by 
going through the formal steps and ending the 
problems approach with a problem: “. . . and 
away we went, Nowhere! Committee sessions in 
the classroom were nothing but social gab-fests. 
Individuals released from the classroom to gather 
information in the library simply goofed off. After 
a month, I abandoned the idea and attempted a 
return to the traditional dail? assignment, lecture 
and question method. I say ‘attempted,’ because 
these classes, after those heady weeks of freedom, 
never fully recovered,’’* 

There is no question about the difficulty in 
volved in translating an abstract methodology 
into a simple formula for pupil use and applica- 
tion. Furthermore, it must be realized that the 
problems approach has to be interpreted for every 
level of ability and every level of ambition. Im 
agine, for example, an inexperienced and improp- 
erly guided pupil attempting to hypothesize on 
the problem of hydrogen bomb tests. Both teacher 
and pupil are cornered in a mutually helpless 
position, 

Without delving into scholarly apologetics, let 
us look at the type of background necessary for 
the use of the problem solving method. ‘The use 
of the problems method requires adequate 
teacher-preparation. Aside from the usual prep- 
aration for teaching, a teacher must develop a 


* John Dewey. How We Think. Boston: D, C, 
and Company, 1910 

*“The Theory and Philosophy of the Problems Ap 
proach.” Curriculum Series, Bulletin No. 9. Washington, 
D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1955. p. 2-9. 

*Lavone A. Hanna, Facing Life's Problems, Chicago 
Rand, McNally and Company, 1955 Pp. 2-4. 

**Letter from Reader!” Social Education. 20:149; April 
1950 


Heath 
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fiery zeal to go beyond the routine type of teach- 
ing, and he must be willing to accept the Henry 
Johnson formula for variety in teaching methods. 

Another asset for the problems teacher is a 
probing mind which excites or stimulates deep 
thought, even healthy controversy. From it all, 
discussion develops, the basis for social, political, 
and economic catharsis. 

In selecting definite subject areas that are con- 
ducive to the developing of the problem solving 
spirit and technique, philosophy and certain of 
the social sciences seem to stand out. Logic, in 
particular, appears to be the nucleus of the prob 
lems approach. Without doubt, the Dialogues of 
Plato would profoundly aid in developing that 
questioning spirit so necessary in guiding pupils. 

Positive attitudes and practices of the teaching 
profession are also important requisites as back- 
ground for use of the problems approach. The use 
of the problem solving technique requires 

1. Courage to live with dignity 


2. Ambition to learn well what is necessary and right 


4. Lhe will powe 


; to change an opinion, a fact, a preju 


dice, or belief when necessary 
Power to teach and not indoctrinate 
Courage to believe and defend the truth 


In short, the use of the problems method, like 
other complex methods of teaching, requires a 
teacher’s teacher. 

The method is an important part of the 
teaching-learning process, but only a part. More- 
over, in the matter of slow and very slow learn- 
ers, the teacher will have to do much of the prob- 
lem solving and hope that the pupil will absorb 
the spirit of the problem solving technique. A 
few of the protagonists of the technique may ob- 
ject, but some pupils, no matter how far they 
may be carried through the grades, will do all 
they can to identify the problem, let alone com- 
pletely solve a problem in the way projected. 

A last word of caution. The problems approac h 
should not be used until control of a class is 
clearly established. Moreover, there should be 
degrees of preparation in the form of simple com 
mittee projects, the pupils themselves leading or 
directing a class lesson, an atmosphere of inter- 
rogation, and the like. In this way one may 
safely undertake to use a technique that does 
have a definite and useful place in the class- 


room. 





A STATEWIDE PROGRAM IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Continued from page 164) 


thus provided to promote interest in and the 
study of international relations. 

During one of the student round-table ses- 
sions at the state conference a separate session is 
held for the Club sponsors and other teachers 
attending the meetings. At this session the teach- 
ers discuss problems connected with their clubs 
or classroom teaching of world affairs. The ses 
sion may range all the way from informal dis- 
cussions of the best time to hold club meetings 
to formal panel presentations on broader sub- 
jects, such as what should be the objectives for 
teaching world affairs in the secondary schools, In 
any case these sessions provide the chance for 
teachers to exchange ideas on common problems. 

The activities of the World Understanding 
Committee and the Social Science Foundation 
have been mainly directed toward a state-wide 
program for the high schools of Colorado, During 
the 23 years since the first state conference was 
held, they have seen the growth in size and the 


improvement in quality of the secondary school 
program for world understanding. 
There is still work to be done. Many schools 


in the state do not yet have any active program 
to improve the students’ understanding of this 
atomic world. As mentioned above, attempts have 
been made in the last few years to reach addi- 
tional high schools through one-day regional con 
ferences in the spring. Interest in such confer 
ences has been growing steadily over the past 
two years, and the number of schools attending 
the regional meetings has been increasing. 

Phe World Understanding Committee has rep 
resentatives on it from elementary schools as well 
as secondary schools. Within the last year the 
Committee has begun to explore the possibilities 
of a program for the elementary schools. 

Through all these means, the state high school 
conference, the newly-developing regional con- 
ferences, and the search for a possible elementary 
school program, all coordinated through the a¢ 
tivities of the World Understanding Committee 
and the Social Science Foundation, the youth of 
Colorado are being better prepared to face the 
problems of the world, to try to understand them, 
and to exercise their duties and responsibilities 
as citizens of the United States. 





Louis-Adolphe Thiers, 1797-1877: 
French Parliamentarian 


Gabriel Gersh 





RANCE, 150 years ago, stood at the part- 

ing of the ways. The last of the extreme 
revolutionaries, the followers of Babeuf, 

had just been liquidated; the young Bonaparte’s 
spectacular Italian campaign was reaching the 
victorious climax that was to set him on the path 
to domination; the new rich, under the aegis of 
the Directory, were entrenched in power. Then, 
at Marseilles, on April 15, 1797, was born the 
man whose career was to be so closely intertwined 
with the next 80 years of French history. Louis- 
Adolphe Thiers, even more than the rising Bona- 
parte, was to be France’s man of destiny. It was 
he who, at every crucial stage of her history in 
the nineteenth century, was to guide his country’s 
steps ever nearer to that liberal constitutional! 
regime which became the Third Republic. Born 
in the bourgeoisie, he became the constant spokes- 
man of it, the class which was to decide the fate 
of France in every crisis until the present time. 
Although many biographies of Thiers have ap- 
peared in French, it is remarkable that only one 
has so far appeared in English, that written by 
Professor J. M. S. Allison in 1931. Now that 
France under the Fourth Republic is once again 
pursuing the quest for a stable parliamentary 
regime, it is timely to review the work of the man 
who, more than any other in her history, drew 
her away from dictatorship and offered her in- 
stead the methods of parliamentary government. 
For this, and no less, was the achievement of 
Thiers. It is true that until the last, until the 





“When France is today pursuing the quest for parli- 
amentary stability,” wrote the author in the letter 
which accompanied his manuscript, “I think it would 
be timely to review the work of the man who, more 
than any other in her history, drew her away from 
dictatorship and offered her instead the methods of 
parliamentary government.” 

Mr. Gersh is a teacher in the New York City public 
school system and has published a number of articles, 
including “Russian Imperialism,” which appeared in 
the May, 1956, issue of Social Education. 





transitional years after the Franco-Prussian War, 
he was dedicated to the ideals of constitutional 
limited monarchy. He was always something of 
an Orléanist, and in 1830 he played a central part 
in the installation of the Orléanist, Louis Phi- 
lippe, on the throne of France. Only when res- 
toration became plainly impossible by 1873 did 
he come to favor a Republic—provided it was 
resolutely “conservative” in structure and spirit. 
But the fact remains that he was historically the 
chief founder of the Third Republic. And 
throughout his career, by instinct and talents 
alike, he stood for parliamentarianism, under 
whatever formal regime it might be attained. 
Distrustful of extremes, and of all doctrinaires, 
he saw in parliamentary institutions and habits 
the essential remedy for the ills of France; a per- 
suasive and at times brilliant orator, he needed 
Parliament as a focus for his own power; an 
adroit polite al craftsman, he made parliamentary 
assemblies his workshop. His enemies paid him 
a high tribute when, in 1873, they denied Presi 
dent Thiers the right to appear in the tribune 
without previous notification; for they thereby 
admitted that the basis of his power and influ 
ence was his skill in persuasive oratory. It is sig 
nificant that he fell two months later. 

The passion of Thiers for parliamentarianism 
is the backbone of his career. In 1822, while the 
restored Bourbon Louis X VIII was on the throne, 
Thiers joined the staff of the liberal newspaper, 
Constitutionnel, and wrote about constitutional 
government even beore he understood it. In the 
following year he wrote a description of his Voy 
age aux Pyrénées which was a discreetly veiled 
but effective attack on the restored monarchy. 
Under Charles X, he produced his ten-volume 
History of the French Revolution which was in 
interpretation an essay in moderate liberalism. 
It attacked equally the vices of the monarchy and 
aristocracy of the old regime, and the excesses of 
the revolutionairies. It defended the Revolution, 
but condemned the extremists who had pressed 
its principles beyond the limits of what could be 
solidly achieved. In 1830, in his newspaper, Na 
tional, he called for a hereditary limited mon- 
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archy, ministerial responsibility, and ‘an elected 
assembly composed of all who are distinguished 


in industry, arms, science, and art, set up to rep- 


resent the country and to proclaim the nation’s 
mind.” His model was, in short, the English mon- 
archy as he conceived it, His aim was to make the 
Revolution of 1830 into a French translation of 
16083. 

In 1836 he declared: “I remain as before, the 
faithful friend of the July Revolution. But I am 
convinced of this great truth, that to save a Revo- 
lution you must stop it going too far.”” Elected 
in 1830 as Deputy for Aixen-Provence, he began 
his apprenticeship in Parliament; called to office 
two years later, he began his ministerial career 
in the formidable post of Minister of the Interior. 
“Be my Pitt,” said Louis Philippe. He had little 
chance to be that; but he fulfilled with conviction 
his function as Louis Philippe’s chief policeman, 
and imprisoned or otherwise suppressed extreme 
Republicans such as Blanqui, who was already 
becoming the idol of the strange class of full-time 
professional revolutionaries who haunted nine 
teenth-century Paris. At the same time he re- 
moved, as discreetly as possible, the Duchesse de 
Berry, widow of the exiled Charles X, from her 
secret hiding-place in La Vendée where she was 
becoming the center of legitimist intrigues and 
insurrection. Banquists and Bourbonists were 
equally feared and hated by both ‘Thiers and his 
master 

\s Minister for Public Works he sought to 
show that the July Monarchy cared no less than 
Bonaparte for the beauties of France, Having ex 
tracted one million francs from a very reluctant 
Chamber, he spent it on the restoration or com- 
pletion of the Are de Triomphe, the Madeleine, 
the Quai d'Orsay, the Panthéon, the Basilica of 
St. Denis, the Place de la Concorde and the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. In every way he contrived 
to give the upstart monarchy solidity and stabil- 
ity. When, in 1896, he formed his first Ministry 
it was not based on party loyalties, but rested on 
the practice of finding a majority when it needed 
remarked Prince Met- 
ternich, “how to manipulate parties in France.” 


one. “He understands,” 


When he fell in the same year it was not because 
he was defeated in parliament, but because the 
King forced his resignation; and four years later 
he returned to power at the head of a Left- 
Center coalition with strong backing in the 
country. By dint of the rivalry between Thiers 
and Guizot, France was groping her way towards 
parliamentary and even party government; but 
his second fall from power, again due to royal 


action alone, showed how far she had still to go. 

The remaining eight years of the Orléanist 
monarchy gave Thiers immense experience in the 
possibilities of parliamentary opposition. So, too, 
did the long interlude of the Second Empire of 
Louis Napoleon, and Thiers was not to yield the 
power of office again until appointed “Chief of 
the Executive Power of the French Republic” by 
the Bordeaux Assembly of 1871. A whole genera- 
tion in opposition or exile gave ample time for 
reflection and study, to both of which he pro- 
claimed himself more naturally devoted than to 
the battles of politics. Yet these years in the wil- 
derness did little to change his political views, 
save to convert him to the belief that a conserva- 
tive republic would suit France better than even 
a constitutional monarchy. To prevent the revo 
lution of 1848 from “going too far” he had sup- 
ported (and even somewhat offensively tutored) 
Louis Napoleon as President of the Second Re- 
public. It was one of the least creditable and 
least consistent episodes of his career. The penalty 
he paid was the establishment of a Bonapartist 
dictatorship and his own exile to Belgium. He 
later admitted his mistake, and said frankly, ‘““We 
voted for him because we were frightened’’—not 
the last time in history that the “red bogy” has 
stampeded frightened men into dictatorship. 

At first—especially when he was permitted to 
return to France after only eight months’ exile 
he objected less to the political system of the Em 
pire than to the person of the Emperor. “I like 
the kitchen but I cannot stand the cook.” But 
when he returned to public life as Deputy for 
Paris in 1863 he began at once to demand the five 
“fundamental freedoms’’—of person, of the press, 
of elections, of representation, and of majority 
government. Experience of dictatorship, with 
himself out of power, was the only thing which 
could have made Thiers more of a liberal. With 
enthusiasm he studied Comtism, Darwinism, and 
“the new science.” Philosophically be became a 
materialist and even a determinist, but this had 
little effect on his practical politics, His hatred 
and contempt for socialism remained as great as 
before, a fact which became of historical im 
portance when the time came for his brutal 
crushing of the Paris Commune in 1871. It was 
his persistent opposition and brilliant parlia- 
mentary invective during the last years of the 
“liberal Empire” which created for him that 
reputation which brought him almost to supreme 
power in 1871. He became the idol of the young 
generation of liberals, and the hero of the older 
and more staid type of conservative. His series 
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of brilliant parliamentary speeches constituted 
an opposition platform, a reasoned creed of 
authentic liberalism, as against the pseudce-liber- 
alism of Ollivier and the other latter-day hench- 
men of Bonapartism. Despite the warnings of 
Thiers and the increasingly strong opposition, 
the government drifted into war with Prussia in 
the way that Bismarck had hoped for and had in 
part engineered. Sedan—and the failure of Gam- 
betta’s heroic but hopeless struggle to continue 
la guerre a outrance—gave Thiers his finest hour. 
He had never been outrancier about anything, 
save perhaps his hatred of socialism. 

In September, 1870 he was chosen to go on a 
diplomatic tour of Europe in search of interven- 
tion in favor of France. His visits to London, 
Vienna, Florence, and St. Petersburg yielded no 
results, save a Russian readiness to arrange a 
meeting for him with Bismarck. “Europe no 
longer exists,”’ was his own comment on his fail- 
ure, and he described his famous meeting in his 
Notes et Souvenirs. It made him the prime ne- 
gotiator of the peace, the most important French- 
man in the eyes of Europe, and later the inevi- 
table pivot of political power in France; although 
the efforts of Gambetta prolonged the war for 
another few weeks, and it was Jules Favre who 
eventually signed the armistice which permitted 
the Bordeaux Assembly to be elected. The As- 


sembly found itself with a two-thirds majority of 
monarchists. In February, 1871, it nominated 
Thiers—who had been elected to it by no fewer 
than 26 constituencies—as “Chief of the Exec- 


” 


utive Power of the French Republic.” It thus 
inaugurated his longest period of power, for he 
remained head of the executive (later re-chris- 
tened “President’’) until his fall in May, 1873. 
The vigor with which he executed his task— 
the suppression of the rising of the Paris Com- 
mune, the payment of the indemnity, the negoti- 
ations for the withdrawal of German troops from 
French soil, the conclusion of the Peace Treaty, 
and all the time the subtle management of the 
unwieldy National Assembly—was his greatest 
tour-de-force and the climax of his whole career. 
It was a remarkable achievement for a man of 
74. In the achieving of it he gave France vital 
experience of parliamentary government and one 
species of ministerial responsibility. The head of 


an executive which was held systematically re- 
sponsible to the National Assembly tutored his 
country in new ways; and when in 1875, the As- 
sembly gave birth to its constitutional child, the 
Third Republic, that child bore a remarkable 
family resemblance to its parent. Though other 
hands than those of Thiers brought it to birth, it 
was that authentic “conservative Republic” which 
he had taught France to want. A few months 
before his death in 1877, he received a spontane- 
ous apotheosis from the Chamber, led by Gam- 
betta, who cried “There, Sir, is the real liberator 
of our land!” The manuscript of an address to 
his constituents, found in his desk after his death, 
sums up his final creed: “National sovereignty, 
the Republic, liberty, scrupulous observance of 
the law, freedom of religion, peace. These, my 
dear electors, are the opinions that I have clung 
to all my life, that belong to our nineteenth 
century, that will leave their mark on the history 
of France and of all mankind.” 

The man who was often dubbed a dictator for 
his impatience with party manoeuvres, but whose 
real strength lay in his skill in manipulating a 
balance of parties; who clung so tenaciously to 
the ideal of liberty but whose bourgeois soul so 
greatly distrusted equality; whose national pa- 
triotism blended with his faith in parliamentari- 
anism to make him the French counterpart to 
Cavour and Abraham Lincoln—this man_ is 
strangely unappreciated in American and Eng- 
lish histories of France. Yet his career and 
achievements are peculiarly rich in the material 
needed for an understanding of modern France. 
The leading parties of the Fourth Republic are, 
in the main, in reaction against precisely those 
characteristics of French republicanism that 
Thiers regarded as its very basis—its character- 
istics of conservatism. His name is likely to suffer 
eclipse in France, and he has come to seem a 
more remote historical figure than ever before 
Yet that parliamentary faith which edged the 
Fourth Republic ever nearer to the form and 
spirit of the Third can be traced to the achieve 
ments of Thiers. In resisting the present challenge 
of the extreme Left and Right and in pursuing 
the quest for social reform it may yet be that the 
French political parties will rediscover this faith 
sufficiently to make their regime work. 





“The formal acceptance of the Bill of Rights by our fathers and by ourselves has caused 
us too often to rest our case for freedom upon the authority of a sacred document, forgetting 
that our liberties were won by a long historic struggle and are in constant need of 
vigilance if they are to be maintained.”"—NorkMan THomas in The Test of “Freedom. 





The Core of the Matter 


Louise E. Hock 





F WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE were living 
today, I suspect that he would not assume 
such a cavalier attitude toward names as he 
displayed when he wrote the immortal words, 
That which we call a rose by any other name 
But, while Shakespeare 
was suggesting the possibility of different names 
for the same thing or the same person, as in the 
case of Juliet, today we as educators find our 
selves ascribing the same name to different things. 


would smell as sweet.” 


Much of our difficulty in communicating effec- 
tively about core programs lies in the fact that 
core, at times, seems to mean all things to all 
people. We have only to witness the stimulating 
ferment in the field of curriculum development 
in the last two decades to recognize this state of 
affairs. ‘There has been a growing awareness of 
the need for longer time periods; for closer con- 
tact of students with one teacher; for opportuni- 
ties for students to participate in planning, 
carrying out, and evaluating learning experi 
ences; for direct study of personal and _ social 
problems important to adolescents; for a closet 
relationship between various fields of knowl- 
edge, 

Recognition of these needs has resulted in the 
development of a variety of courses. In some 
schools one teacher has been assigned a group of 
students for two subjects—usually English and 
social studies, occasionally science and math- 
ematics—for two or three hours. The content of 
the subject fields usually remains the same as 
before, and the subjects are taught separately. 

Other schools have attempted to focus a block 
of time around certain broad units, usually de 
rived from social studies content. Language arts 
then serves a multiple function, as a tool subject, 
a means of illuminating the social studies units 





Readers may recall the author's earlier comments 
on the core curriculum (“From One Core Teacher to 
\nother”) which appeared in the May 1956 issue of 
Social Education. In the present article, Dr. Hock, 
who is Assistant Professor of Education at Queens 
College in Flushing, New York, “looks,” as she says, 
“at core from a different angle.” . 





through the use of suitable literature, and as an 
art in its own right. 

Still other schools have attempted to identify 
important needs and problems of a personal or 
social nature that are relevant to adolescents in 
today’s world. In classes like this much emphasis 
is placed upon student participation, upon a 
problem-solving approach, upon close and con- 
tinuous guidance of young people, upon a va 
riety of experiences drawing upon any “content” 
that is suitable to the problem at hand. 

There are many variations on these three main 
themes of curriculum development, but each of 
them has at one time or another been referred 
to as “core.’’ While the existence of a variety of 
curriculum patterns is a healthy sign, the ten- 
dency to give them all the same label is an un- 
fortunate one. 

If we want the values that are to be derived 
from having one teacher work with a group ol 
students in their study of English and social 
studies for two or three hours, let us by ali means 
provide such a period in the school day. But let 
us not call it core, for it is not core. Rather let 
us refer to this kind of class as a block class and 
the practice as block scheduling. For usually that 
is the only change that has taken place in the 
move from a day of six or seven equal periods to 
a day with one long period and a few shorter 
ones. 

If in addition we want the values that are to 
be derived from a more unified approach to con- 
tent gained by relating English and social stud- 
ies or science and mathematics more closely to- 
gether, then let us provide such a period in the 
school day. And let us call the class unified 
studies, for that is the only major departure from 
the departmentalized schedule and the block 
schedule, 

In short, let us not delude ourselves into think- 
ing we have core, when in all truth we have not. 
Let us not confuse the public by labeling every 
schedule innovation as core, when often the 
change bears not a remote resemblance to true 
core. 

What then is core? Perhaps a look at the three 
indispensable dimensions of core will help clarify 
the matter and move us toward a workable defi- 
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nition upon which we can reach general agree- 
ment. 

The first dimension of core is that of organ- 
tization. The core period is two or three hours in 
length, and herein lies an important aspect of 
the core approach, For in true core the long time 
block makes it possible to do many things that 
are difficult, if not impossible, to do in 45- or 
50-minute sessions. Here is time to plan together, 
to take field trips, to learn to budget time, to stay 
with projects and studies while interest is high 
and motivation is at fever pitch. Here is time for 
individuals to get to know one another—teacher, 
students, and parents—to know one another in a 
very personal and vital way. Here is time to capi- 
talize on the fugitive interest, the immediate 
need, the passing mood; in short to deal with 
certain topics and issues when they are most 
timely. In core, to a greater extent than else- 
where, time makes a difference. 

The second dimension of core is that of con- 
tent. A core class studies problems that are broad 
in scope and deep in their significance for young 
people. Core units reflect a concern with de- 
veloping skills of civic participation, with all the 
understandings and knowledge necessary for effec- 
tive citizenship. For example, students study con- 
sumer education, community living, conservation 
of resources. Students are interested in being and 
becoming effective and happy family members. 
They examine their own relationships to their 
families as teen-agers; and as their needs emerge 
with physical development, they look at boy-girl 
relationships, marriage and family responsibili- 
ties, parental attitudes. Adolescents are curious 
about the world around them, its human inhabi- 
tants and its natural phenomena. ‘They possess a 
spirit of inquiry that takes them to all parts of 
the globe as they explore political, economic, 
social, and religious forces in operation through- 
out our contemporary world, 

Teen-agers are curious about themselves and 
their bodies. Appearance and health often be- 
come two sides of the same coin. They want to 
think about their vocational future and give some 
attention to present as well as future avocational 
interests and possibilities, The whole realm of 
values and ideas is not so foreign to this age 
group as many people might suppose. Conflicting 
ideologies are a constant source of wonderment; 
beliefs become a subject for study and investiga- 
tion as young people search for the origins of 
what they believe and value. Their heritage of 
freedom and democracy in their own country 
receives serious and thoughtful attention. Effec- 


tive communication is a continuous and pressing 
problem as they strive to express themselves. 
Language takes on new significance as they rec- 
ognize that it is not only a skill but an art. 

To call the roll of adolescent and societal prob- 
lems that make up the content of core is an im- 
practical task. Suffice it to say that such a list, 
were it to be made, would reflect a wealth of 
learnings that are of common concern to all 
youth, Core content has an added advantage in 
that it owes no fealty to subject matter neatly 
and logically organized in tight compartments. 
The core class has free rein over the whole world 
of knowledge and ideas and draws from it what 
it needs when it needs it. 

The third dimension of core is that of process. 
If the block of time provides the body—the struc- 
ture within which core is housed, a problem- 
solving approach to learning is the real heart of 
the program and cooperative planning its soul. A 
core class is one in which all learn together, the 
teacher as well as the students, Students become 
involved in identifying problems to be studied, 
setting up goals, planning ways and means of 
reaching these goals, suggesting activities, dis 
covering materials and resources, and evaluating 
the success of the entire undertaking. ‘Teacher 
and students work together in such a way that 
there is a maximum opportunity for the develop- 
ment of self-direction and self-discipline. Indi- 
vidual differences are so respected that it is not 
unusual to find a group of students arriving at 
common goals through a variety of individual 
means. Opportunities are provided for working 
together, while at the same time each individual 
learns to work alone. A high premium is placed 
on individual initiative and responsibility. 

To these three dimensions of core must be 
added a fourth that perhaps reveals the real 
essence of core—a quality of living together that 
makes of the teacher and students friends and 
partners on this royal road to learning. ‘This 
quality of living is reflected in the role of the 
teacher who, instead of being the all-knowing im- 
parter of knowledge, becomes rather the friend, 
the guide, the counselor, the resource person. ‘To 
him students come for advice, for sympathy and 
understanding, for information, for affection, and 
for simple friendship. ‘The quality of living in a 
core classroom is often intangible and indefinable 
but none the less perceptible or important. 

Here, then, is core—that block of time in 
which the common needs, problems, and interests 
of adolescents in today’s society are provided for 
through a process of cooperative pupil-teacher 
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planning without regard to usual subject matter 
lines. Is it not high time that we begin to get to 
“the core of the matter” and to define our terms 
in a way that will be intelligible to our pupils, 
our profession itself, and to our public? Or are 


we content to continue with a terminology at 
once vague and non-communicative, until we are 


in danger of reaching the point where, a la 


Gertrude Stein, we conclude that “a core is a 
core is a core’? 


World History Class Field Trip 


By Esrner M. Groru 


Leeds High School, Sioux City, Iowa 


For a number of years the World History Class 
of Leeds High School in Sioux City (Iowa) has 
visited representative churches in the community. 
This visit is made after the completion of the 
study of a unit of work on the major religions of 
the world or after the study of the medieval 
period and the Reformation during the early 
modern period, This visit is usually made in 
December—an especially appropriate time, hav- 
ing, as it does, both Christian and Judaic “holy” 
days and a quickened interest in religious ob- 
servances., 

The major purpose of the project is to relate 
the study of history to the community and to 
deepen the understanding and appreciation of 
the various faiths. 

Half of a school day, or three hours, has been 
devoted to this excursion, thus allotting approxi 
mately go minutes for each of the chosen five 
churches. 
members of the class formulate plans and carry 


A planning committee composed of 


out some of the duties involved. These include: 


Choosing of the churches, 
Selecting a date. 
Contacting the principal regarding the plans 
and arranging school bus transportation, 
Composing a letter to be sent to parents, in- 
forming them of the project and asking their 
consent for their child’s participation. 
Making copies of this letter for each class mem.- 
ber. 

Making copies of the visitation schedule for 
each student. 

Collecting the transportation fees. 

Listing the names of pupils who plan to go 
and posting them on the bulletin board. 
Getting maps of the city from the Chamber of 
Commerce to use in locating the various 

churches. 


Writing thank-you letters after the visitation 
has been made. 


The following is a copy of the letter request 
ing permission from parents, which we used here 


at Leeds: 


Dear Parent: 

Ihe classes in World History have studied about the 
history and influence of the major religions of the world. 
As a culminating activity we are planning to visit repre 
sentative churches in Sioux City in order to deepen our 
understanding and appreciation of the various faiths. Jew- 
ish, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Protestant 
churches will be included 

Ihe trip is planned for the afternoon of December 16 
School buses will furnish the transportation, and the 
pupils will be returned to the school by 3:15. It will be 
necessary for each student to pay his own bus fare, which 
will be about 20 cents. 

We hope you will approve of this plan and will sign 
the blank below 

Very sincerely, 


(Name of Teac her) 


I give my consent for 


(Name of Pupil) 
to go on the church visitation trip 


(Name of Parent) 


On each trip we have included the following 
churches: Jewish; Roman Catholic; Eastern 
Orthodox; Lutheran; and one other Protestant 
church, either Episcopalian, Methodist, or Con 
gregational. The pastor of each church is con 
tacted by the teacher prior to the visit, and asked 
to present the story of his church to the boys and 
girls, placing the greatest emphasis on its place 
in history. After the pastor has told his story, a 
short discussion period is held, and many ques 
tions the students may have about the church are 
clarified. 





Using Community Resources 


Theodore L. Carlson 





ODAY, probably more than ever before, 

greater emphasis is being placed on the 

training of youth for good citizenship. Too 
often in the past, social studies courses have 
tended to stress national affairs to the exclusion 
of state and local interests. Civics, economics, 
and history textbooks all tend to emphasize na- 
tional problems, and teachers of these subjects 
usually fall in line merely because supplementary 
aids such as pamphlets, films, and other illustra- 
tive material can more readily be secured from 
national organizations. Hence, very little atten- 
tion is given to the training of youth for more 
active participation in community affairs, An es- 
sential part of this training for community citi- 
zenship should include a real appreciation of the 
advantages of the community in which pupils will 
later become more or less active citizens. This 
appreciation can best be acquired through a 
thorough understanding of the history, the gov- 
ernment, and the manifold social and economi 
institutions which have played an important part 
in the community's growth and prosperity. A 
study of the pioneering efforts of early com- 
munity leaders can provide splendid examples 
of the spirit of American democracy and free 
enterprise. The story of free men building free 
institutions, a basic part of our “American Way 
of Life,” can be found in every American com- 
munity. Moreover, it is highly important that 
youths should understand the organization and 
operation of their city, township, and county 
governments so that they may later participate in- 
telligently in the election of their officials and 
aid in the determination of local policy. Whether 
citizens can provide critical judgment of the 
value of the services rendered by their govern- 
ment is the real test of any democratic system of 
government. Are they getting their money's 
worth? It is often a sad but nevertheless true 
commentary on our democratic government that 





Dr. Carlson, who is at present a Professor of Eco 
nomics at Western Michigan University, here describes 
a civics project he conducted while teaching at East 
High School in Aurora, Illinois. 





our people are probably getting the type of gov- 
ernment they deserve. An understanding of the 
community will enable a better understanding of 
its problems and their solution. 

Recognizing the need for accurate information 
concerning their community, its government and 
institutions, the students in our Civics class de- 
cided to gather the information and publish a 
booklet which could be used as a basis for com 
munity study by future civics students. In carry- 
ing out this project, the first problem facing the 
students was the selection of those community 
activities that would be most likely to carry out 
the purpose of the investigation. General class 
discussion produced numerous suggestions of 
areas of community life worthy of investigation. 
The various acceptable phases of community 
activity were finally grouped into seven general 
divisions, each with many subdivisions, A rough 
outline of the project was set up in the following 
manner: 


1. The History of the Community 
a. Early Beginnings 
1. Reasons for founding 
2. Founders and early pioneers 
Growth of the community 
1. Reasons for growth 
2. Early trade, commerce, and business 
Significant events peculiar to the growth of the 
community 
The Advantages Offered by the Community to its 
Citizens 
a. Geographical location 
b. Types of people—civic pride 
c. Economic advantages 
1. Important industries 
2. Opportunities for employment 
3. Transportation facilities—railroads, bus lines, 
airlines 
City planning—zoning 
Banking facilities 
Newspapers 
Avic organizations 
. Chamber of commerce, credit bureau 
2. Womens’ clubs, Service clubs 
3. Veterans’ organizations, fraternal orders 
e. Churches, hospitals, and sanitariums 
Organizations of the City Government and Duties 
of its Officials 
a. Advantages of present type of city government— 
disadvantages 
b. Methods of electing, duties and salaries of vari 
ous officials 
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c. Use of the initiative, referendum, and recall for 
securing greater responsibility of government 
d. The municipal light and water system 
e. The judicial system 
1. Jurisdiction of various courts 
2. Election, duties, and salaries of judges 
Organization of the County Government and the 
Duties of the Officials 
a. Need for a township government 
b. Election, duties, and salaries of officials 
Organization of the County Government and the 
Duties of the Officials 
a. Duties of the County Board of Supervisors 
b. Election, duties, and salaries of county officials 
c. The County Court system 
Governmental Services 
a. Police protection 
1. Organization of Police Department 
Qualifications, duties, and salaries of members 
of Police Department ” 
3. Miscellaneous information—crimes, arrests, pen 
sion system 
hire protection 
1. Organization of Fire Department 
2. Qualifications, duties, and salaries of members 
of kire Department 
3. Miscellaneous information—fire losses, causes, 
pension fund 
Education 
1. Organization of public school districts, officials, 
financing 
2. Other 


schools, colleges, adult education, city library 


educational institutions—parochial 

Recreational opportunities—parks, playgrounds 

Health and Sanitation 

1. Importance of a public health program 

2. Department of Health and Food Inspection 

4. The Sanitary District—organization, operation, 
financing 

Social Welfare 

1. The Community Chest program organization, 
financing 
Functions and duties of the various Com 
munity Chest agencies 

ays of Paying for Governmental Services 

Governmental income and expenditures 

Principles of taxation 

Determination of the tax bil! 

Collection of taxes 


Problems of local taxation and finance 


After determining the various phases of com 
munity activity to be investigated, the students 
indicated their preference and were divided into 
groups accordingly, each group of four or five 
students being responsible for one of the di- 
visions. All types of sources of information were 
investigated. Printed material bearing on many 
of these topics was often available. Old news 
paper files produced many interesting items of 


information as well as pictures for incorporation 
in the published booklet. In order to secure better 
cooperation, letters of introduction explaining 
the purpose of the project, signed by the teacher, 


were given the students before they interviewed 
civic leaders and governmental officials. The in- 
formation thus compiled was brought into the 
classroom and submitted to the other members 
of the class, who, after critical discussion, de- 
termined what should be incorporated into the 
booklet. Several of those interviewed later spoke 
to the entire class concerning their particular 
work. Suggestions for organizing the material 
were also received from members of the class. 
Thus, each phase in turn was brought before the 
class for consideration and evaluation. Each com- 
mittee then proceeded to organize its material 
and prepare the first draft of its unit using the 
clippings, notes taken at the time of the inter- 
views, and other materials as a basis for their re- 
ports. In some cases written manuscripts pre- 
pared by the interviewee himself provided accu- 
rate and well-written information. However, the 
students often found that these tended to be too 
detailed and somewhat technical for our pur- 
pose. The first draft of each unit was carefully 
analyzed, criticized, and discussed by the class as 
a whole before being put into its final form. 
Since facts gathered from printed pages or 
interviews are frequently misunderstood, mis 
interpreted, or incorrectly reported by students, 
a careful rechecking of the information was 
found necessary. Also, community leaders some- 
times feel too busy to give adequate time to mere 
students with the result that the work is hastily 
and poorly done. In most cases the final draft 
was submitted to responsible individuals in 
charge of the community activity, who read the 
manuscripts and made necessary corrections. De 
cisions concerning unit divisions and chapter 
titles were then made. Review questions for each 
chapter were also carefully worked out. 
Although much of the work of gathering, 
evaluating, writing, editing, and checking the 
information was performed by the students, the 
teacher had to assume the ultimate responsibility 
for seeing that the work was done accurately and 
well. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
teacher must expect to spend a countless number 
of hours carefully supervising the students and 
their work. Helpful comments, constructive criti- 
cism, careful proofreading, personal interviews 
with civic leaders, and sometimes even a retrac 
ing of the many steps already covered by the 
students are some of the chores that must be 
accepted by the sincere and conscientious teacher. 
Nevertheless, the work of editing the material, 
setting up the copy in its final form for the 
printer, securing bids from various printers, mak- 
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ing decisions in regard to the printing such as 
the color and style of the cover of the booklet, 
checking and rechecking the galley-proof for 
errors, and the many other problems that arise, 
all provided valuable experience for the students. 

Not only did the project increase the student's 
knowledge of community affairs and problems 
but it also provided splendid opportunities for 
cooperative action, use of initiative, acceptance 
of responsibility and the exercise of good judg- 
ment. Furthermore, the students unanimously 
agreed that they had made many interesting con- 
tacts with civic leaders and community life. In 
this project, the community itself served as a real 
laboratory for acquiring a real understanding of 
the city, its government, and its institutions. Al- 
though this was chiefly a class project in Civics, 
the techniques and methods used can be adapted 
to similar projects in other social studies fields. 

In its final published form, the booklet con- 
tained 130 pages, the cost being defrayed by the 
School District. However, this was largely re- 
covered by a nominal charge to the students using 


the book in succeeding years. For these civics 
classes, the book proved to be an excellent source 
of information in their own study of the prob- 
lems of local government and community affairs. 
Facts frequently change and a revision is highly 
desirable from time to time. This provides a con- 
tinued opportunity for new projects of various 
types year after year. Moreover, civic leaders 
brought into the classroom as speakers, and class 
excursions can be used to supplement the indi- 
vidual or group efforts of students thus giving 
them a more intimate picture of what they read 
on the printed page concerning their own com- 
munity, Visiting a council meeting, attending a 
court trial, or taking a trip through the disposal 
plant, a bank, or a factory are only a few of the 
many activities which can be correlated to class- 
room activities, If well-planned and organized, 
these activities are certainly productive of great 
educational value as well as pleasure, Our social 
studies teaching would be more effective if we 
would only take advantage of the many commun- 
ity resources so close at hand. 





EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 149) 


magazine does a grave disservice to the nation 
when it plants this idea in the minds of its mil- 
lions of readers. 

A more serious indictment of the Life article 
is its limited conception of education. 

Our cocker spaniel recognizes and reacts to 
48 different words. He is a fairly bright little 
fellow, and learns quickly. All things considered, 
he’s a well-trained dog. But we've never thought 
of calling him “educated.” 

In a recently published book, What Man May 
Be, George Russell Harrison, Dean of the School 
of Science at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has some extremely pointed words to 
say about that type of education which is pri- 
marily concerned with the accumulation of in- 
formation. 

“Much of the educative process in our schools 
today,” Mr. Harrison writes, ‘consists merely of 
instruction, which is the mere conveying to the 
student of new facts and ideas, and of training, 
which is the development of new skills. These 
are both important parts of education, but alone 
or together are not sufficient to produce an edu- 
cated man.” 

Educational television can give the viewer 


new facts and ideas. It can motivate him to de 
velop new skills. It can do both of these jobs in 
a highly effective way always provided, of course, 
that the performers are good and the performance 
is weil planned. (We've seen some sorry programs 
on educational TV, as well as some superb per- 
formances.) But to equate a television screen 
with a brilliant teacher, or with a teacher who 
is something less than brilliant, is to reduce the 
educational process to a pretty low denominator, 
and we want no part of this kind of thinking. 

The complex, exciting, rapidly changing world 
in which we live is crying for leaders with crea- 
tive imaginations, morally responsible leaders 
who can put the knowledge we are accumulating 
at such a staggering speed and the techniques 
and instruments we are building to work in the 
service of all mankind. 

Inspired men and women, the ablest and best 
among us, can do the job. Some will serve best 
by providing the demonstration and other lessons 
TV can provide so effectively. But most will have 
to continue to perform, as all good teachers have 
always performed, in a face-to-face and mind-to- 
mind and spirit-to-spirit relationship with their 
students. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








American Education Week 

The national sponsors of American Education 
Week announce the selection of the 1957 theme: 
“An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward.” 
Dates for this year’s observance are November 
10-16, 

American Education Week, a joint project of 
the National Education Association, the Ameri 
can Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
is now in its 37th year. Traditionally the week 
is a period for community evaluation of school 
needs and achievements and is marked by open 
house and other public functions. 

Daily topics to be stressed in connection with 
the American Education Week theme are: Sun- 
day, November 10, Education for Moral Values; 
Monday, November 11, Education for Responsi 
ble Citizenship; ‘Tuesday, November 12, What 
Our Schools Should Achieve; Wednesday, No- 
vember 13, Ways ‘To Provide Better Education; 
Thursday, November 14, Our Community's 
Teachers (National ‘Teachers Day); Friday, No- 
vember 15, Our School-Community Relation- 
ships; Saturday, November 16, Our Own Respon- 
sibility for Better Schools. 


Scholarship Opportunities in the 
Field of the Visually Handicapped 
The New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind offers for the coming year a limited 
number of graduate scholarships and teaching 
fellowships for students and teachers who wish 
to continue their study programs in a combina 
tion of courses given at the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind and cooperating 
colleges and universities. 
available in all 
areas from the nursery school through the sec 


Feaching appointments are 
ondary school, academic and vocational, and 
recommendations will be made upon the success 
ful completion of the training program. All ap- 
plicants must have necessary prerequisites for 
Schol- 
include maintenance and 
Che amount of stipend will vary 
with the individual case. Appointments are made 
for one year but may be cancelled at the end of 


admission to graduate college standing 
arship awards may 
cash stipends 


any session in event of inferior work at the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind or 
at colleges attended. 

Recipients are required to enroll for a full- 
time college program, which includes specific 
academic courses and proctoral and teaching 
practice at the New York Institute for the Blind. 
Residence at the New York Institute for the 
Blind is required. 

Application forms are available from The New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
999 Pelham Parkway, New York 6g. 

Scholarship applications should be filed by 
April 15. 


Basic Books 

Specialists named by the National Council for 
the Social Studies acted as consultants for the 
new sixth edition of the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s widely used Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools published in March by ALA. 

Ihe book was prepared by a subcommittee of 
librarians appointed by the ALA Editorial Com- 
mittee from recommendations presented by the 
American Association of School Librarians, a 
division of ALA. These groups, in addition to 
NCSS, also provided consultants: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

The many consultants involved in the project 
helped ALA to achieve a distribution of titles 
which, it was felt, best meets the demands of 
reading interest and curriculum enrichment. Act 
ing for NCSS were Helen McCracken Carpenter, 
Chairman of the Department of History and Gov- 
ernment at the State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey; and Ralph Adams Brown, Professor 
of American History at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Cortland, New York. 

A Basic Book Collection for High Schools 
first published in 1924 and long established as 
an authoritative buying guide for basic books 
for the high school library—is designed to assist 
the small and medium-sized schools which may 
not have the services of trained librarians. It has 
likewise proved effective for teachers and librar- 
ians in schools of all sizes. All of the 1,500 titles 
included were in print at the time of publication, 
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and for each brief descriptive annotations are 
given, as well as author, publisher, copyright 
date, price, Dewey Decimal Classification num- 
ber, and the indication of Library of Congress 
card numbers and available H. W. Wilson catalog 
cards. Magazines recommended by the Magazine 
Evaluation Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians and selection aids for 
audio-visual materials are included in separate 
lists. 

A Basic Book Collection for High Schools is 
one of a group of three Basic Book Collections 
published by the American Library Association. 
Together, they provide complete guidance to 
forming and maintaining the core collection in 
the school library at every level. The other two 
titles are A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades (144 pages, $2) and A Basic Book Collec- 
tion for Junior High Schools (144 pages, $2). 

The 6th edition of the first appeared in Sep- 
tember 1956; the second was published in a ed 
edition in December. Both are based on a similar 
coordination of editorial and consultant work. 


Family Finance Workshop 
Scholarships 


Five hundred scholarships at 14 universities are 


being offered this year for Summer Workshops 
in Family Finance sponsored by the National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance. 

Workshop scholarships are open to educators 
demonstrating a need and use for information 
and teaching materials in family finance: class- 
room teachers in schools, colleges and teacher- 
training institutions, as well as administrators, 
supervisors and directors. Credit 
toward a graduate degree is awarded upon suc- 
cessful completion of the course. 

Each university is also offering a limited num. 
ber of team scholarships for individual school 


curriculum 


systems. Such a team consists of one or two 
classroom teachers and an administrator. 

Application blanks and descriptive brochures 
may be obtained by writing at once to the Work- 
shop Coordinators of the universities listed below 
or to the National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 

Cooperating universities include University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4; University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24; University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado; University of 
Florida, Gainesville; University of Georgia, 
Athens; University of Illinois, Urbana; Miami 


University, Oxford, Ohio; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing; University of Oregon, 
Eugene; University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras; 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville; and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Asian Study Scholarships 


Social studies teachers, administrators and cur- 
riculum coordinators who wish to learn more 
about Asia and gain information which they can 
bring to their classrooms, have a rich opportun- 
ity for study in this field this summer. A number 
of universities, strategically located to serve the 
entire country, are offering special summer 
courses in Asian studies for high school teachers. 
A partial list of the universities and their course 
offerings, as well as scholarships available for 
the sessions, has just been released by The Japan 
Society and ‘The Asia Foundation, co-donors of 
the scholarships. 

The scholarships cover tuition and, in some 
cases, full or partial maintenance. Interested 
teachers and administrators should make inquiry 
at the university nearest them, as indicated on 
the following list: 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. June 24 
July go. Address inquiries to Prof, Hyman 
Kublin, Dept. of History, Brooklyn College. 

University of California, Berkeley 4. June 24- 
28, Work Conference on Asia in the Curric- 
ulum, June 17-July 27, summer session, Ad- 
dress inquiries to East Asia Studies, Institute 
of International Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C, July 1g-Aug 
24. Address inquiries to Director of Summer 
Session, Duke University. 

University of Florida, Gainesville. June 16- 
July 28. Address inquiries to Prof. John A. 
Harrison, 111 Peabody Hall, University of 
Florida. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. June 10- Aug- 
ust 4. Address inquiries to History Depart- 
ment, The University of Kansas. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. June 24 
August 3. Address inquiries to Dr. Robert 
I. Crane, Department of History, University 
of Michigan. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus 10. June 
18-August go. Address inquiries to Prof. 
Kazuo Kawai, 100 University Hall, The Ohio 
State University. 

State University Teachers College, New Paltz, 
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N. Y. July 1-August 9. Address inquiries to 
Director of Summer Session, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. July 
1-August g. Address inquiries to Prof. Doug- 
las G. Haring, P.O. Box 24, University Sta- 
tion, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
June 24-August 22. Address inquiries to Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute, University of 
Washington. 


North Dakota 


The Fall meeting of the North Dakota Council 
for the Social Studies was held October 18 in 
Grand Forks in conjunction with the meeting of 
the North Dakota Education Association. The 
meeting was devoted to discussions at the elemen- 
tary and high school levels of problems facing 
teachers. Chairing the elementary section was 
Ellen Johnson of the State Teachers College at 
Minot and chairing the secondary section, Mr. 
Forslund of Grand Forks. The next meeting of 
the NDCSS will be held in Minot in the Fall. 

M.P. 
MVHA—Nebraska 

The Nebraska History and Social Studies 
Feachers Association will meet in Lincoln at 
the time the Mississippi Valley Historical Associ- 
ation celebrates its 50th anniversary with a meet- 
ing in Lincoln on May 2-4. A special luncheon 
is planned for members of both organizations on 
Saturday May 4. Headquarters for the MVHA 
meeting will be the Cornhusker Hotel in Lincoln. 
Chairman of local arrangements is James C. 
Olson of the University of Nebraska. LC. 


Arkansas 

The Fall meeting of the Arkansas Council for 
the Social Studies was held in Little Rock, No- 
vember 2. After a business session, the meeting 
featured a presentation by D. D. McBrien of 
Henderson State Teachers College of a talk “‘His- 
torical Fact or Fiction.” Included in the meeting 
were an exhibit of materials from NCSS head- 
quarters and copies of bulletins of other Councils. 

Further implementation of the Arkansas Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee on Education is 
urged as part of the work of the Arkansas Council 
by submission of teaching units based on the 
materials published by GACE, possibly with 
emphasis on the study of American education. 
It is planned that the Bulletin of the Arkansas 
Council serve as a clearing house of information 


A.J.G. 


on this projec Se 


Middle States 


The Middle States Council for the Social Stud- 
ies will hold its Spring meeting in Wilmington, 
Delaware, May 10 and 11. In addition to the 
regular features of these meetings, a highlight 
will be a visit to the Winterthur Museum con- 
taining a large and rich collection of early Ameri- 
can interiors and furniture. Another tour will 
include the Brandywine Creek area, site of the 
early duPont powder mills. For further informa- 
tion about the meeting, contact William H. Hart- 
ley, President of the Council, at State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. M.H. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The annual fall meeting of the Northeastern 
Ohio Council for the Social Studies was held at 
Kent State University October 20. After a tour 
of the new University School, Harold A. Van 
Dorn, head of the political Science Department, 
Kent State University, addressed the attendants 
on “The Suez Crisis.” Wilma Garnett, presently 
professor of English and formerly a State De- 
partment specialist for education in Cambodia, 
spoke on that country. 

The afternoon discussions dealt with ‘The 
Social Studies Program in My School” and fea- 
tured the following persons as discussion leaders: 
kindergarten-primary level, Robert Ferguson, 
Mrs. Lola Douglas, Mrs. Annette Edmunds; ele- 
mentary, Mrs. Nina Parpart, Donald L. Jackson 
and Mrs. Mary McClelland; junior high school 
level, Martin O. Chapman, Mary Lou Wood- 
worth, Harold Webb; and at the senior high 
school level, Leon Friedman, and Charles G. 
Andrews. 

Newly elected officers include Roy Parpart, 
Stow, President; Gabe Sanders, University of 
Akron, First Vice-President; Marie Kryzan, Rayen 
School, Youngstown, Second Vice-President; and 
Arlo Plough, Norton Junior High School, Trea- 
surer, H.L.D. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your items as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Muriel Hoover, Amy Jean 
Greene, Mabel Planer, Irma Coombs, and Harris 
L. Dante. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 











Bibliographies 

The League of Women Voters of the U. S. 
(1026 17th St., N. W., Washington 6) keeps 
up to date its mimeographed “Publications Cat- 
alog” which lists a substantial number of titles 
of interest to social studies teachers, Some of 
their publications are expository; many present 
the pros and cons of current issues; a few are 
free and the rest are quite inexpensive. Of par- 
ticular value because of its timeliness is Report 
From the Hill (5 cents a copy), a monthly news- 
letter published when Congress is in session; this 
deals with selected aspects of current legislative 
issues or the legislative process. 

The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund is 
a research and educational fund created by the 
League of Women Voters and probably is best 
known for its Freedom Agenda Program (164 
Lexington Ave., New York 16). This program 
has sponsored the Freedom Agenda Pamphlets 
(25 cents or less per copy) that were designed 
as discussion guides for small groups of adults, 
and are now being used in college courses and 
some high school classes. An inquiry addressed 
to the Freedom Agenda Program will provide 
full information on these pamphlets that should 
prove extremely useful to teachers whose classes 
are concerned with the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

Resources for Citizenship (C. A. Gregory, 345 
Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19: 328 p. $2.95) is pub- 
lished by the Citizenship Education Project of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
contains annotations of more than 700 books, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual materials, plus cita- 
tions of famous documents, speeches, and articles 
bearing on citizenship in seven source books, In 
organization and content, this book is designed 
to assist teachers in selecting a wide variety of 
citizenship materials with a minimum of time 
and effort. 

For serious students of international relations, 
Human Relations in International Affairs (Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Ave., Washington 
8: 40 p. $1) is a scholarly bibliography, the cen- 
tral purpose of which has been to assemble lead- 
ing works in social science relevant to interna- 
tional problems, with particular focus on publi- 


cations representative of modern thought on the 
behaviour of men in their social environment as 
this environment relates to international prob- 
lems. 

For a list of titles relating to home ownership 
and building one’s own home, write the Director 
of Education, National Association of Home 
Builders (1625 L St., N. W., Washington 6), In 
cluded among their materials are pamphlets and 
posters, many of which are free. 


Government Publications 


All of the publications cited in this section can 
be purchased only from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 

The American Ambassador (22 p. 10 cents) is 
a State Department publication that describes 
the functions of our highest ranking diplomatic 
ofhcial. Over the years the qualifications and 
role of the ambassador have changed to keep 
pace with the requirements of the office. ‘These 
changes are sketched, and attention then focuses 
upon the magnitude of the tasks confronting 
today’s ambassadors stationed around the world. 
“Never before in history has so much been ex- 
pected of the Ambassador. ... It has been said 
that the practice of diplomacy today calls for the 
exercise of so many mental and spiritual qual 
ities that the portrait of ‘the ideal diplomat’ 
cannot be painted, but only sketched or sug 
gested.” This, certainly, is the general impression 
one gets from reading The American Ambassa 
dor. 

But if the office of Ambassador is exacting, the 
office of Secretary of State is somewhat more de- 
manding, if for no other reason than the pub 
licity and political criticism to which the holder 
of that office is subjected. The Secretaries of 
State (124 p. $1) contains slick-paper photographs 
of oil paintings of all Secretaries of State from 
John Jay to John Foster Dulles. With each por 
trait is a brief biographical sketch and notes on 
the painter. 

Speeches by Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secre 
tary for International Organization Affairs, are 
the basis for two State Department publications: 
UNESCO and American Foreign Policy (14 p. 
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10 cents), and The Search for Disarmament (35, 
p. 20 cents). The latter, after making a careful 
analysis of progress toward disarmament in re- 
cent years, concludes with an optimistic note: 
“I remain confident that man, who possesses the 
ingenuity to build weapons powerful enough 
for his own self-destruction, also possesses enough 
common sense to keep these weapons under ef- 
fective control.” 

How Our Laws Are Made (34 p. 20 cents) ex 
plains in detail how laws are made, beginning 
with the origin of a bill and tracing it through 
the various complex steps that must be taken 
before the bill is enacted into law and published 
in the Statutes at Large. In the appendix are re 
prints of a bill in various stages, beginning with 
the bill as it is introduced in the House and end- 
ing with the bill as it is printed in the form of a 
slip law. 

The United States Secret Service (30 p. 20 
cents) is an illustrated pamphlet that describes 
what the Secret Service is and what it does. Par- 
ticular attention is given to its functions of pro 
tecting our Presidents, suppressing counterfeit- 
ing, and cracking down on forgers. This booklet 
is both informative and interesting. 

A comprehensive and up-to-date report on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (155 p. 45 cents) 
has been published by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy as Volume I of the Report of the 
Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. This study examines power con- 
version, medicine and public health, agriculture 
and foods, atomic propulsion, industrial uses, 
and many other aspects of the subject, including 
radiation hazards and public policy toward re- 
search and development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Other Materials 

Labor Outline of 
Growth and Structure (Distribution Center, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Re 
lations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: 19 p- 
free to N. Y. S. residents, otherwise 20 cents) has 


American Unions: An 


recently been revised and now includes an a¢ 
count of the AFL-CIO merger. 

Philip D. Bradley, formerly a member of the 
Economics Department at Harvard University, 
makes a strong case against Involuntary Partici- 
pation in Unionism (American Enterprise Assn., 
1o12 14th St, N. W. Washington 5: 47 p. $1). 


The most potent argument in favor of requiring 
a worker to join the union in the plant where he 
works is that otherwise he enjoys the benefits 


gained by the union without accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of membership; in other words, he 
is a “free rider.” In this study, Bradley raises a 
question as to whether the argument against the 
free rider is sound either in theory or in fact, 
and concludes that very often the non-union 
member in an otherwise unionized working force 
is not a free rider. 

A useful Social Studies Skills Workbook (Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36: 48 p. 10 cents) may be purchased by teachers 
whose classes subscribe to Senior Scholastic or 
World Week. This workbook deals with some 15 
skills, beginning with how to study and ending, 
appropriately enough, with how to take a test. 
Chapters in between deal with such subjects as 
note taking, using the library, reading maps, 
working on committees, conducting interviews, 
and evaluating information. 

The Story of Maps (Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Esso Standard Oil Co., Hutchinson River 
Parkway, Pelham, N. Y.: in the area served by 
Esso, free to teachers using their school address) 
employs a comic-book format to show how maps 
are made and to develop skills in the interpreta- 
tion of maps. 

Edward Corsi, formerly U. S. Immigration 
Commissioner at Ellis Island, has extensively re- 
vised his Paths to the New World: American 
Immigration—Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
(Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22: 46 p. 35 cents), in 
which he traces the early development of our 
immigration laws, the kinds of revisions they 
have been subjected to, the injustices and in- 
equities of our present system, and offers sug- 
gestions for the development of a more demo- 
cratic and workable immigration and naturaliza- 
tion policy. 

Morris Kertzar’s Report on Soviet Jewry (Com 
munity Affairs Department of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16: 
g p. 10 cents) is a reprint of his articles in the 
New York Times—an eye-witness report on the 
situation of Jews in Soviet Russia. 

Also from the Community Affairs Department 
of the American Jewish Committee, The People 
Take the Lead (38 p. 15 cents) records progress 
in civil rights from 1948 to 1957. 

The Freeman, a monthly publication of the 
Foundation for Economic Education (Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.), is available upon request 
without charge. Its articles support free eco- 
nomic enterprise, with emphasis upon the main- 
tenance of individual liberty. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 











Film of the Month 


The Great Land. 28 minutes; color; free loan. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th St., 
New York 22. 

Seldom does this department choose a free 
film as its “Film of the Month.” Ordinarily these 
films have two strikes against them. They are 
often biased in their point of view, the pictorial 
elements being chosen to get a selling message 
across. Too often such films are also of limited 
value in the course of study. They just don’t 
fit the needs of the class. The Great Land is 
honest reporting and it seems to be presented as 
a good will gesture by the sponsor. It is a truly 
remarkable film about Alaska and the Alaska 
highway. The North America Van Lines, Inc. 
paid for the film, but advertising is limited to a 
credit line at the beginning of the film. 

The Great Land pictures modern Alaska as a 
spectacular country of mountains, glaciers, tun- 
dra, forests, and wildlife. We are given more 
than just a glimpse of these rich natural re- 
sources. Geography classes will gain a real con- 
cept of Alaska as a land of varied topography, 
climate, and earth features of value to man. 

A sequence on the wildlife of our great north- 
ern territory is colorful and fascinating. The 
scenes of seal and walrus hunting in the Bering 
Sea carry an excitement which will help pupils 
to identify themselves with the Eskimos, and 
will drive home the importance of hunting to a 
considerable number of the natives. 

This film is more than just a travelogue. We 
are shown enough of the life in Alaskan cities 
and rural areas to gain a pretty good idea of 
how our northern neighbors live. We see Alas- 
kans at school, farming, dairying, and we see 
a variety of activities in Fairbanks. 

The sequence on the Alaska highway opens up 
new vistas to the travel-minded American. Map 
animation shows the route of the highway. The 
scenic beauties of Alaska are portrayed in ex- 
cellent color photography. 

Classes studying Alaska will profit from a 
showing of this outstanding documentary film. 
Best of all they should be stimulated to want 
to learn more and to discuss what they have 
learned. 


Motion Pictures 


Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 


A Short Vision. 7 minutes; sale: black-and-white, $50; 
color, $100. This is a cartoon warning of what might 
happen if an atom bomb were used for war. The closing 
sequences graphically illustrate the final outcome—a single 
flame slowly diminishing and dying out entirely to leave 
the world in darkness. This powerful film is not for 
children. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Beginning Responsibility: Being on Time, 11 minutes; 
sale: black-and-white, $55; color, $100, Jimmy, who misses 
out on things because he is not on time, observes fire 
men and train engineers and realizes how important it is 
to come when called, He learns that he can help himself 
by getting ready in advance and by estimating how long 
it takes to get things done. 

The Roman Wall. 11 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$55; color, $100, Today, nearly 1600 years after the last 
Roman soldier left it, much of Hadrian's great wall in 
England remains, An examination of this 73-mile long 
structure, with its forts, milecastles, turrets, barracks, and 
storehouses, reveals much that was characteristic of both 
the strength and weaknesses of the Roman Empire 
Dioramas, drawings, and animation are used for clarifica 
tion. 

Courtesy at School, 11 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$55; color, $100, Courtesy, Jerry discovers, means think 
ing of others. He and his classmates learn that being 
courteous helps them enjoy their work and play—in the 
classroom, the cafeteria, the auditorium, the hallways, and 
on the playground. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 
45th St., New York 22. 

Production 5118. 30 minutes; free loan, Deals with the 
way in which we communicate with each other. Empha 
sizes the need for mutual understanding in our homes, 
industry, and community affairs, Teacher's Guide by 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, past president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 

Pioneers of Progress. 15, minutes; free loan. An exciting 
closeup of steel production, with dramatic shots of blast 
furnaces, huge ladlers, molten metal and rolling mills. 
rhis film is sponsored by American Iron and Steel Insti 
tute 


Ohio State University, Motion Picture Division, 
Room 4, Brown Hall, Columbus 10. 

Legislative Reporter. 20 minutes; sale, $60, How re- 
porters gather news from the happenings in the state 
legislature. 
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Sterling-Movies U.S.A., Inc., 205 East 43rd St., 
New York 17. 

How To Invest Show. 29 minutes; color; free loan 
Answers questions about stocks, bonds, and how to invest 
Also shows many modern inventions 

Around This Table. 15 minutes; color; free loan. Ex 
plains the machinery of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization 

Mr, Withers Stops the Clock. 40 minutes; color; free 
loan, A dramatization of the vital role airports play in the 
welfare and progress of our communities 

The Story Behind a Bottle. 30 minutes; color; free loan 
Traces the history of the manufacture of glass through the 
ages and especially the part glass plays in modern, high 
speed bottling plants 

Mediterranean Cruise. 2g minutes; color; free loan. 
The story of a 66-day trip to Madeira, Casablanca, the 
Riviera, Rome, Naples, Istanbul, Haifa, and the Holy 
Land 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29 


Around This Table. 17 minutes; sale, $44.24. Describes 
how civilian experts, forming the permanent staff of the 
North Atlantic 


resolving individual problems involved in carrying out 


Treaty Organization, are responsible for 


policy decisions of the North Atlantic Council 


Filmstrips 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

You and Science. Set of 8 filmstrips in color. Sale: 
$39.50 per set; $5.50 each. Titles are: “The Scientist—His 
Way, Your Way,” “Your Life Stream,” “Neighbors in 
“Weather,” “Atoms As You Will Use Them,” 
Green Plants—Food Factories for the World,” “Energy 
Unlimited,” “Calling Your Neighbor.” 


Space ty 


Iron-Steel Institute, 150 East 42 St., New York, 17. 
Raw Materials in Steelmaking. Free. Tells the story of 
the steel industry in terms of the natural resources used 
Community Resources Workshop for Teachers. Free 
Helps teachers to discover the resources of the community 
that have desirable classroom applications 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 


Myths of Greece and Rome. 6 filmstrips in color; sale: 


$42.75 per set; $5.95 each. Titles are: “Prometheus and 
Pandora,” “Appolo and Phaeton,” “Ceres and Proseopina,” 
“Baccus and Philemon,” “Atlanta’s Race,” “Minerva and 


Arachne.’ 


Office of Educational Activities, New York Times, 
limes Square, New York 36. 

The Big Three in Latin America. Sale, $2.50. Deals 
with recent changes in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. Eco 
nomics and social problems are made real and clear 

Colonialism in Retreat. Sale, $2.50. The decline of 
colonialism in Asia and Africa. Problems faced by the 
newly independent nations. The effect on the West is 
brought into sharp focus 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

The Development of the American Republic, Set of 6 
filmstrips in color; sale: $33.00 per set; $6.00 each. Junior 
senior high school level. Original drawings. Titles are: 
“A New World and a New Hope,” “The English Settle 
ments,” “Establishing Social Life in a Wilderness,” “Rev 
olution and Independence,” “A New Experiment and a 
New Nation,” “The Development of the ‘Thirteen 
Colonies.” 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

A Day in the Life of A Senator. Sale, $3.50. Follows 
a Senator as he represents his constitutents and helps 
make the nation’s laws, Discusses composition of the Senate, 
Senate committees, and the operation of Congress 

Singapore. Sale, $3.50. New photographs from Singapore 
show port facilities, interiors of factories, sundry goods 
shops, and Chinese drug stores, market gardens, trans 
portation, religious buildings, living quarters, and other 
important pictures. Helps pupils to understand the posi 
tion of this port city in current affairs. 
Today. Sale, $3.50. Tells the story of the 
Hawaiian Islands from the early days of the Kingdom to 
their present relationship as a territory of the United 
States. Discusses natural resources, education, etc. 


Hawatt 


Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 

The Pageant of America Filmstrips. A series of thirty 
comprehensive and historically accurate filmstrip docu 
ments picturing the life of our nation from the days of the 
red man through five centuries of progress and developing 
to the present age of world leadership. The price of the 
complete set of 30 units with teachers’ guides is $195, o1 
$7 each. The titles are: “The Story of the American In 
dian,” “European Explorers Discover a New World,” 
“Spain Establishes a Great Empire,” “The Rise and Fall 
of New France,” “The English Colonies in North America,” 
“Life in Colonial America,” “Patriots and Minutemen,” 
“The Thirteen Colonies Win Independence,” “Free 
Americans Establish a New Nation,” “The Young Nation 
and Foreign Affairs,” “Westward to the Mississippi,” 
“Winning the Far West,” “Early Americans on the High 
Seas,” “California, Texas and the Mexican War,” “Slavery 
and the War Between the States,” “Union and Recon 
struction,” “The Age of Reform,” “Farmer, Rancher, and 
Cowboy,” “Communication in the United States,” “Trans 
portation in the United States,” “The Growth of Ameri 
can Education,” “The Story of American Sport,” “The 
American Spirit in Literature,” “The Story of American 
Painting,” “The American Spirit in Architecture,” “The 
Story of Iron and Steel,” “The Story of Coal, Oil, and 
Uranium,” “The Story of American Industry,” “The 
Growth of American Democracy,” “The Rise of America 
as a World Power.” 


Of All Things 
The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235 Ravens 
wood Ave., Chicago 40) recently announced the 
publication of a new physical-political map of 
the British Isles. Edited by A. E. Moodie of the 


University of London, this 44-by-58-inch map, 
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with a scale of 14 miles to the inch, shows all 
cities with more than 100,000 population; rail- 
roads, shipping routes and ferry service lines; 
country, national and international boundaries. 
Six different contour intervals range from be- 
low sea level to over 3000 feet. This map sells 
for $14.50 in convenient spring roller mountings. 

The Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions, now in its third edition, is a 
complete, up-to-date, annotated list of audio aids 
to learning. This 1957 edition lists, classifies, 
and provides complete information on sources, 
availability, and content of 57 free tapes, 177 
free scripts, and 96 free transcriptions. In addi- 
tion it gives information on the nature, purposes 
and use of these materials not to be found in 
any other single source. For example, we learn 
in this catalog that we may borrow a long-play 
record on “The Trial of William Penn” from 
the American Friends Service Committee. There 
are 15 tapes on historic sites in Wisconsin which 
may be borrowed from the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, Scripts for mock broadcasts 
or dramatization are furnished by such sources 
as the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Excellent annotations describe each of 
these offerings. Copies of the Educators Guide 
to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions cost 
$5.75 per copy from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 

The Shell Oil Company (50 West 5oth St., New 
York 20) will send you a free copy of its latest 
catalog of free films. Geography and social studies 
classes will find here fascinating and instructive 
films such as Birth of an Oil Field, The History 
of the Helicopter, Pipeline and The Fossil Story. 

There are now 58 titles available in the “You 
Are There” series of 16mm motion pictures made 
from the television program of the same name. 
Among these films are The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and The Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Golden Reel and Silver Reel 
award-winners at the 1956 American Film As- 
sembly. Write to Young America Films, Inc, (18 
East 41st St., New York 17) for a complete list 
and prices. 

An interesting development in the educational 
television field is a 27-inch TV receiver mounted 
in a special, tall, mobile cabinet for easy viewing 
in all parts of the classroom. Called the “Trans- 
vision,” it is produced by Transvision, Inc., New 
Rochelle, New York. 

When considering teaching materials to be 
ordered for the next school year do not overlook 
the “News Map of the Week.” Published weekly 


this four-color map furnishes background ma- 
terial, usage suggestions, quiz questions and an- 
swers, a 44-page teacher's guide. Two editions are 
available, one for the elementary and junior high 
schools, and one for secondary and college stu- 
dents. Four different map projections are used 
in rotation, each with its own outstanding fea- 
tures to provide students with a visual means 
of comprehending their nation’s relationship to 
other countries. For rates write to News Map 
of the Week, 1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago 10, II 
linois. 

The United Fruit Co. (Educational Service 
Department, Box 31-C, Mt. Vernon, New York) 
will send you a free, full-color wall chart of 
Middle America entitled “Bananaland.” This 
company also has several free films for school use. 

Write to the Audio-Visual Sales Co. (Box 145, 
Port Washington, New York) for information 
concerning their new transport globe illuminated 
from within to project map projections onto 
Plexiglas forms. This instrument helps to make 
clear the Mercator, Polar Stereographic, Poly- 
conic, Gnomonic, and other methods for showing 
a round earth on a flat surface. 

A revised edition of the useful textbook, 
Audio-Visual Materials, by Wittick and Schuler 
has just been announced by Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East gard St., New York 16. This handy 
reference is well worth looking into. 

Interested in a 6-foot relief globe or a 12-inch 
teaching globe? Write to Geo-Physical Maps, 
Inc. (101 Park Ave., New York 17) for descrip- 
tive literature. This new globe gives a remark- 
able view of our earth. 


Helpful Articles 

Daniels, Elva. “Review of New Records.” Instructor, 66: 
11, February 1957. Helps to keep one up to date on new 
recorded materials : 

Gunselman, Marshall. “Light Control.” NEA Journal. 45, 
566-567. December 1956. Discusses the various methods 
of darkening rooms for the efficient use of projected 
materials, 

Macdonald, Dora Mary. “Make Every Picture Tell A 
Story.” Audio-Visual Instruction. 2:12-19, January 1957 
Discusses qualities of good public relations photographs. 

Sands, Lester. “Flannel Boards.” Grade Teacher, 74:62, 106, 
February 1957. How to construct and use a flannel board, 

Schofield, Edward. “Read ... See... Hear.” Educational 
Screen. 96:18-21, 33, January 1957. Describes a unified 
instructional materials program for teachers and pupils 

Ihralls, Zoe A. “The Globe.” N.E.A. Journal. 46:90-41, 
January 1957. An excellent discussion on the use of the 
globe from the primary grades through high school 

rrussell, M. Fdith. “She Opaque Projector As a Teach 
ing Aid.” The Journal of Geography. 55:425-428. De 
cember 1956. Materials and techniques are discussed 

with specific examples 





Notes on Books 


Focus: Problems in Education 


Edward T. Ladd 





A Book for the Department 
Library 
PREACHING Hicu ScHoont SociaL STuprIEes: PROB- 
LEMS IN REFLECTIVE THINKING AND SOCIAL UN- 
sy Maurice P. Hunt and Law- 
rence E. Metcalf. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 471 p. $4.50. 


DERSTANDING 


This is a different “methods” book. It is based 
on a conviction that the reflective examination 
of basic conflicts in our society is the Number 
One reason for teaching the social studies, Al 
g, the 
thesis of the book clearly is that critical thinking 
about controversial issues is the one legitimate 
goal in teaching the social studies. A well-knit, 
effectively written book is the result. 


though the authors do not use this phrasin 


The theoretical background is presented in 
Part I, 
learning is espoused as most consistent with 


in eight chapters. The field theory of 


democratic values and the only one that develops 
the higher thought processes. The method of 
reflective thinking is illuminated by comparisons 
with non-reflective modes of behavior. The re- 
lation of values to reflective thought is discussed 
in a provocative chapter. Practical applications 
of the method of reflection are dealt with in the 
three chapters on techniques, climate making, 
and discussion, 

The proper content for the social studies is 
discussed in Part II, The authors propose that 
this content should be selected from those “areas 
of belief and behavior in American culture which 
are largely closed to rational thought.” These 
closed areas are illustrated in six chapters dealing 
respectively with economics; race and minority 
relations; social class; sex, courtship, and marri 
ige; religion and morality; and nationalism and 
patriotism. These chapters endeavor to digest 
from the scholarly disciplines those data which 
are essential for an understanding of these dis- 
turbing conflicts in our society. 

Practical problems confronting teachers who 
attempt to teach by the method of reflection are 
discussed in Part III. Ways of achieving reflec 
tion in traditional textbook 


classes using a 


method are illustrated. Two interesting devices, 
the subject-matter switch and the springboard, 
receive special attention in this book. A chapter 
deals with materials of instruction and with the 
professional materials available for teachers. 
Another chapter deals with evaluation of reflec- 
tive thinking. A final chapter—one of the best in 
the book—discusses academic freedom and _ its 
maintenance in the high school. 

It would be easy to find fault with this book. 
In our present state of knowledge about learn- 
ing is it necessary or wise to base reflective think- 
ing solely on the field theory of learning? Are 
textbooks as bad as the authors of this book 
state? Are the closed areas really closed? Why 
are the numerous efforts by many groups to deal 
with these same areas not discussed? (For ex- 
ample, the work of the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education and of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews?) Why have the many 
efforts of the National Council for Social Studies 
in the areas of human relations, controversial 
issues, and problem solving received no consid- 
eration? Why are well-known tests of critical 
thinking not mentioned in the discussion of 
evaluation? Raising these questions indicates that 
this is not a perfect book. 

But such fault finding is unfair. The authors 
have raised a fundamental question: Are the so 
cial studies taught properly in the American 
schools? Their answer is a thunderous NO. They 
have sincerely and with careful thought elabo 
rated a system which they believe to be preferable. 
If they are right most social studies teachers in 
this country are wrong. It would seem wise for 
any professionallyminded teacher of social 
studies to read, study, and discuss this book. The 
result can be predicted: a more thoughtful 
teacher. 

STANLEY E. DimMonp 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 


9° 
Padover’s The Living U. S. Constitution 
(Mentor, 35¢) gives a useful narrative of the 
Constitution’s origin and adoption, the texts of 
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the document (with an “indexed guide”) and of 
a dozen major court decisions, and many interest- 
ing excerpts from contemporary accounts and 
records. 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


Wuat SHALL THE HIGH ScHOOLS TEACH? The 
1956 Yearbook of the Association for the Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Association, 1956. 227 p. 
$3.75. 

With the new surge of secondary school pupils, 
everyone is today interested in what the high 
schools ought to teach—parents, teachers, college 
professors, and the pupils themselves. This is no 
new interest, as this book reveals very success- 
fully in the first two chapters, but as conditions 
in society change and as failures to modify pro- 
grams become of increasing concern to parents, 
attention is again turned to the high school cur- 
riculum. Schools tend to get into a rut, edu- 
ators become complacent, parents become skep- 
tical of the learning their children get, and now 
that more high school graduates than ever be- 
fore are going to college, college professors again 
criticize the high schools for a program which 
they believe is ineffective in educating the upper 
50 percent of high school pupils. 

This yearbook is just the right length. More of 
them should be confined to 200 pages. But don’t 
expect to have the question answered which the 
title raises; for this is not a book to answer the 
question, Rather it is aimed at “teasing out the 
issues.”” About half of the book is devoted to a 
chronology of what has happened to date, but 
the why of these events is necessary to an un- 
derstanding of present status. While there is 
hardly anything new here for the “man in the 
know,” it is pertinent and succinct. 

There is no consolation here for any of us, for 
equal criticism is leveled at the progressives and 
the conservatives. We are all panned. Those who 
have faith in traditionally organized subjects as 
well as those who follow the theories of activity 
programs, needs, and experiences are jostled, I 
found great sympathy with the charge that trade 
and industrial offered throughout 
grades g-12 was in great need of change. As com- 
monly taught it is barren of intellectual content; 
is unrelated to the realities of modern industrial 
employment; and has robbed youth of less than 
average ability of sufficient education for citizen- 


education 


ship. 
Diversity of methods of curriculum organiza- 
tion and teaching are recommended frequently. 


Louis de Rochemont ==, 


proudly presents 
“Academy Award Winner” 


HELEN KELLER 
IN HER STORY 


Traces the astonishing career of Miss Keller from 
birth until her present age of 76, showing in 
dramatic detail how the blind, deaf and mute 
woman overcame insuperable handicaps to be- 
come one of the great world figures. 

lémm. Black & White © 75 min. ©@ Rental: $12.50 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print) $100.00 


and 
“Edinburgh Award Winner” 


ry’ ‘ vr ‘ 

The SUEZ CANAL 
(The story behind today's headlines) 
“The film is definitely a masterful work of art. 
The film should be of value to students and 
teachers of social studies, int'l relations, history, 
and current events in high school and in college.” 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
18 min, l6émm. ©@ Black & White Rental: $6.00 
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There is no consolation here for faddists or be 
lievers in the virtue of single plans of organiza- 
tion. This is a wholesome position, As one reads 
the book, he comes to the conclusion that some of 
us have advocated for years, namely, that real 
scholarship is required on the part of those who 
select and organize the curriculum for the sec- 
ondary school. Until we get over the notion that 
busy high school teachers, rather devoid of phil- 
osophy as most of them are, can in their spare 
time revise the curriculum effectively, we will 
get little significant change. Some new ways must 
be found to get curriculum change, and it is a 
shoddy teacher who will not use a good idea 
because he did not discover it. 

The best chapter in the book is the one on 
general education, This is a must for all cur- 
riculum workers. It is penetrating critical, but 
insightful. It gives no new curriculum design, 
but it clears the mind of the reader so he can 
create more clearly with less error, 

J. PauL LEONARD 
San Francisco State College 


For the A-V enthusiast there is a new Manual 
of Audio-Visual Techniques by DeKieffer and 
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> A New Test « 





in the Evaluation and Adjustment Series 


PELTIER-DUROST 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP TEST 


iffectively appraises both KNOWLEDGE and ATTITUDES 


1 The achievement section, composed of 50 


multiple-choice items and 27 matching 


measures knowledge of federal, 


items, 
state, and local government officials, pro- 


ceedings, functions, and principles. 


Uniquely supplementing this test of facts, 

? the attitude section, composed of 32 items, 
assesses important feelings and beliefs in 
the citizenship area, and measures the abil- 
ity of students to apply principles in real- 
istic life-like situations. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Cochran (Prentice-Hall), designed like a work- 
book, which requires reference to some of the 
leading texts in the field. 


(].W.E. in New York City A.T.S.S. Bulletin) 


Other Books to Know About 


Pustic Epucarion Unpver Crrricism. By C. Win 
field Scott and Clyde M. Hill. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 414 p. $6.35 ($4.75 to 
schools), 

There is probably no problem of wider interest 
and concern among Americans than public educa 
tion. The histori¢ Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, and the 1955 White House Conference 
on Education have served to sharpen the focus 
on the many insistent, perplexing problems of 
modern education: segregation, teacher-shortage, 
federal aid, inadequate buildings, overcrowded 
classrooms, and curriculum development. 

In a tense world, one in which various ideol 
ogies are striving to win (and often subvert) men’s 
minds, it is particularly imperative that the 
American public school system be as effective 
as possible in developing responsive and respon- 
sible citizens in our democracy. Inevitably, there 
is a difference of opinion as to what constitutes 
an educational system that is “as effective as 


possible.” One of the great strengths of a democ 
racy is its acceptance of, nay, its training for, 
diversity; and with diversity there is always criti 
cism, both constructive and destructive, of othe 
points of view. Since the end of World War II 
criticism of public education has increased to an 
alarming degree, alarming in the acrimonious 
and vitriolic quality of the attacks. The explo- 
sive situation in Pasadena, Senator McCarthy's 
feinting skirmishes, Allen Zoll’s overt attacks 

all are flagrant and disturbing symptoms of this 
critical period in American education. 

In Public Education Under Criticism, Scott 
and Hill of the Department of Education at 
Yale have performed a real service, both for edu 
cators and for laymen, in skillfully “presenting 
penetrative articles from leading magazines and 
educational journals dealing with criticisms of 
our public school system.” And an amazing col 
lection of documents this is! Certainly the most 
valuable portions of this book are the sections 
entitled “Handling Criticisms” and the editors’ 
“Generalizations and Suggestions for Construc- 
tive Action” (though the other sections form a 
fascinating and necessary background for an un- 
derstanding of the problems). In the former sec- 
tion we learn about Pasadena; Port Washington, 
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William A. McClenaghan 
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th EDITION 


Two generations of high school students 
have studied Magruder’s AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT. And two generations 
of civics teachers have relied on this out- 
standing text for its dependability and ac- 
curacy. The yearly revisions enable teach 
ers to provide with confidence up-to-date 
civics courses for their students. 

The comprehensive treatment of Magrud- 
er’s AMERICAN GOVERNMENT has 
made it the most popular text in its field. 
The new 40th edition continues this treat- 
ment which helps students understand and 
appreciate the structure and functions of 


government. 


ALLYN and BACON, INC. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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New York; Scarsdale; Denver, et al., and can see 
how school people and the communities handled 
the problems. The latter section is concerned 
with the reasons for the current “rash of criti- 
cism of public education,” and more importantly 
with specific suggestions for dealing with the 
criticisms and solving the problems so that the 
end result is a stronger school system and a more 
enlightened public. 

Earlier portions of the book deal with major 
criticisms: general and philosophical, progressive 
education, the fundamentals, religion, the social 
studies, and general defenses; and with the eval- 
uation of critics and criticisms. The editors, se- 
lecting the material in this book from hundreds 
of available articles, have skillfully arranged the 
material so that in many cases answers to nega- 
tive criticisms follow the criticisms immediately. 
Thus the reader is confronted with the conflict- 
ing viewpoints; he can see the divergent view- 
points on a particular problem and can be helped 
to make up his mind, or at least to be made 
aware of the nature of the controversy. 

Attacks on the public schools will inevitably 
continue—certainly, constructive criticism is not 
only welcome but needed if our schools are to 
prosper—but this book should be of inestimable 


value in helping educators and laymen deal with 
them intelligently. 

Robert L. PAGE 
South High School 
Denver, Colorado 


PAPERS IN PsycHoLocy, Edited by Eugene L. 
Hartley. Garden City: Doubleday and Com 
pany. $1.00 each. 

For some three years now Doubleday has been 
issuing—irregularly but frequently—separate pam- 
phlets which go to make up this continuing series. 
Professor Hartley, who seems to have under- 
taken to bring to print a group of long articles 
and near-monographs which are both readable 
and scientifically responsible, apparently has had 
in mind a number of different audiences. Some of 
these papers have utility and interest for the pro 
fessional psychologist, others for his students, still 
others for his clients. Seven of the papers pres- 
ently at hand impress the reviewer as worthy of 
recommendation to educators and educationists. 

In Nature and Nurture, an eminently readable 
and temperate introduction to a classical prob 
lem, John L. Fuller addresses himself to exam- 
ining the implications, for psychological science, 
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of the definition of heredity as “the capacity to 
utilize an environment in a particular way.” For 
the general reader this paper will probably be 
most useful for its thoughtful, if rather unexhaus- 
tive, review of research findings on the genetic 
aspects of human diversity in intelligence and 
“temperament.” 

Perception: A Transactional Approach by Wil 
liam H. Ittelson and Hadley Cantril, both of 
them involved in the program of perceptual re 
search at Princeton, offers a new “gestaltish” for- 
mulation of the dynamics of perception. As the 
editor says, “here is no controversy, but probably 
a very controversial statement—for the viewpoint 
has only recently been developed and is by no 
means universally accepted.” This paper, unlike 
most of the others in the series, offers something 
new in the way of scientific construction. 

Intelligence: Statistical Concepts of its Nature 
by L. J. Bischof might well have appeared as a 
chapter in one of the more sophisticated intro- 
ductory texts. The educational specialist will find 
it useful as a well-organized review of the I.Q. 
concept, and the unifactorial and multifactorial 
theories of intelligence. The last section includes 
a rather thin description of a few of the more 
commonly used tests of intelligence and aptitude. 


Psychology as a Profession by Robert I. Wat- 
son is a wonderful little volume which will serve 
many purposes. The reviewer intends to recom- 
mend it to any of his students who are ponder- 
ing the possibility of undertaking a career in psy- 
chology. Professor Watson deals with the many 
forces, both within and external to the profes- 
sion, which have helped shape it to its present 
form. The editor is quite right in saying that 
“practitioners such as physicians and social work- 
ers and educators who may wish to call upon 
psychologists ... will all find this report of great 
aid.”” Psychologists will value the wisdom that 
Watson brings to his discussion of unresolved 
intraprofessional and interprofessional issues. 

Studying and Learning by Max Meenes is a 
rather detailed and, in the main, convincing ap- 
plication of the general psychology of learning to 
the particular problems of increasing and main- 
taining efficiency in study. If a few of his sug- 
gestions do not seem to follow very directly from 
the principles to which he relates them, this 
must be ascribed not to any hastiness on his part 
but to the persistence of unresolved issues in the 
theory of learning itself. Teachers will find ‘this 
paper of great value in guiding their students 
towards more effective study habits. 
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YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
by Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre 


. . . the 1956 problems of democracy study correlating the social, religious, ethni- 
cal and political phases of democratic living. Content ranges from discussion of 
the critical personal problems of youth to national and international issues of a 
governmental nature. Teacher’s Manual available. 


by Stanley E. Dimond and Elmer F. Pflieger 
.. the 1957 basal government text for the senior high school student. Functions 
of government are discussed on a tri-level basis: national, state and local. The 


most recent developments are emphasized not as facts alone, but as part of the 
broader and more significant generalizations. 
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On the Nature of Psychotherapy by Arnold 
Bernstein is one of the shorter papers in the series 
(thirty-three pages). Avoiding virtually all of 
those issues of theory and practice which arouse 
the combative energies of the partisans and 
loyalists of the various “schools” of therapy, it 
nevertheless clarifies the purpose, scope and in- 
teractional dynamics of the therapeutic situation. 

Art and Play Therapy by Emery I. Gondor 
might, by its title, be taken to expand and com- 
plete the general view provided by Bernstein. In 
fact it is of quite a different sort. Where Bern- 
stein seeks to develop a judiciously phrased 
overview of the therapeutic process, a minimal 
statement acceptable to advocates of all major 
“schools,” Gondor writes a more personal state- 
ment of an approach to the understanding and 
treatment of psychological disorders in children. 
As a formulation of meaningful scientific prin- 
ciples that may be generalized from, and to, 
clinical practice with children, this paper has 
less value than as a revelation of the clinical 
process as practiced by one thoughtful and crea- 
tive clinician. 

MILTON J. ROSENBERG 


Department of Psychology 
Yale University 


Junior Hicu Scnoot Trenps. By Leonard V. 
Koos. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
171 p. $2.50. 

Those doubting the permanency of the reor- 
ganization movement, or the contributions and 
changes brought about by this educational pat 
tern, would do well to examine the Koos mono 
graph. It is not intended to be a history of the 
junior high school but, as the title implies, is 
focused on the present and looks to the future. 

The author has had considerable experience in 
the junior high school field as teacher, admin- 
istrator, university professor, and writer. His 
book, The Junior High School, published in 1920 
(Harcourt, Brace, and Howe), was one of the 
first in its field. Since that era changes in our 
society have influenced the aims or purposes of 
the junior high school. Retention of pupils and 
vocational education, two of the original pur 
poses, are no longer significant. The accent today 
is on “‘serving the needs of early adolescence , . .” 
through integration, guidance, exploration, and 
socialization, Dr. Koos draws on recent literature 
in the areas of adolescent needs and the core 
movement to illustrate these purposes. The core 
or block periods, expanded guidance programs 
through the core or in homerooms, increased ex- 
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tra-class offerings (including non-interscholastic 
sports) are some of the indicated trends. 

It is regrettable that the articles which served 
as the basis for this monograph (see the School 
Review, October, November, and December, 
1953) could not have been expanded further to 
show trends in such areas as science, mathematics, 
and library services. However, the book does 
serve as a valuable synthesis of recent develop- 
ments in the junior high school. 

Included in this edition is a ‘Selected and an- 
notated Bibliography” of recent publications per- 
taining to the junior high school. 

‘THEeopore C. Moss 
Buffalo (N.Y.) State Teachers College 


A LAYMAN’sS GuipeE TO EDUCATIONAL THEORY. By 
Charles W. Coulter and Richard S. Rimanoczy. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. 
153 P- $3.50. 

The title of this book makes a brave assump- 
tion—that the layman is interested in informing 
himself about educational theories, and historical 
theories at that. May the parents SS a fe % 
to whom this book is principally addressed, 
amply justify the authors and publisher in the 





trust they put in the willingness of the average 
laymen to dig into the origins of contemporary 
educational controversy! Certainly authors and 
publisher have been at great pains to make this 
task easy and inviting. They have not only con- 
centrated on selecting just the leading ideas of 
each classical educator but they have reduced 
each of these to single sentence paragraphs. One 
must be a poor reader indeed to fail to grasp 
even the thought of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, or John Dewey when so simplified. 
For the most part the authors’ collection of 
theorists is commendable. However, in including 
William H. McGuffey and John Young with the 
greats of history they slipped rather lamentably. 
Unfortunately, they lost their sense of proportion 
at the same time, for they allotted twelve pages 
to these authors and only half that many to 
Dewey, Bode, Kilpatrick, and Counts together. 
‘The authors have made the summary of their 
book the first rather than the last chapter. In 
spite of this excellent strategy to catch the in- 
terest of their readers and give greater meaning 
to their subsequent reading, the book tends to 
lack an over-all continuity. There is little rela- 
tionship of one theory to another. Perhaps this 
is just an impression promoted by the atomistic 
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‘Tavta pew’ 


A. is flux, wrote Heracleitus in the fifth century B.C. 


True then. More true today—the age of acceleration. Particularly 
in Communication. 


Communication sparks policy. Shapes history. 
Spoken words electrify thought. Written words crystallize it. 


To comprehend profoundly in order to behave socially and quickly 
the student must read widely. And quickly. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL EDITION _ offers a 
running commentary on our culture ¢ In the home ¢ In the school 
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style of single sentence paragraphs. But in any 
event, at the end the reader is left pretty much 
to his own resources to figure out the main rela- 
tionship of them all—how the controversy among 
educational theories in mid-twentieth century is 
a complex product of many of the theories which 
have preceded it. Presumably this is the reason 
why the layman would be most likely to pur- 
chase this Guide. 


JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
Department of Education 
Yale University 


REORGANIZING THE HiGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. By 
Harold Alberty. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1958. 560 p. $5.50. 

Teachers, principals, department chairmen, 
curriculum workers and others, regardless of 
their curriculum persuasion should be familiar 
with Reorganizing The High School Curriculum. 
It not only appears on most bibliographies deal- 
ing with high school curriculum but it has al- 
ready made a significant impact on the nature 
and structure of the secondary school. 

This book represents the experience and re- 
search of many years done by Harold Alberty 


of Ohio State University. It likewise evinces a 
kind of courage and a faith in the practicality 
of a democratic, dynamic curriculum. 

In Reorganizing The High School Curriculum 
where do you start? How do you make the tran 
sition from where you are to where you want to 
be? What philosophy, what psychology, what 
method does the contemplated change require? 
In Reorganizing ‘‘you pays your money and you 
takes your choice” from the conservative to the 
experimental, with encouragement toward the 
latter. For in the book you can get help in teach 
ing, Or more especially, assistance in trying to 
fit together fragments of method, philosophy, 
psychology or design into an understandable 
frameword. 

This is not a new book (copyright, 1947, 1953) 
but it still holds a challenge because it documents 
frontier areas that still exist. Those who would 
reorganize are encouraged to find a position on 
the author's continuum and then move toward 
successive degrees of reorganizing. 

Teachers in specific subject fields may feel 
that their specialty has been neglected. But this 
book does not suggest a curriculum, but examples 
of various positions. It would appear to some 
that “core” is the only alternative, but core is 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
By EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 


In Dr. Johnson’s book the social studies are seen 

in the context both of general education and of 
society. “No ‘cookbook’ of already catalogued 
devices for insuring success in teaching the social 
studies, Dr. Johnson’s volume is an invaluable 
supplement to the more typical books in the field 
which give systematic attention to such day-by-day 
problems of instruction as lesson planning, 
developing resource units, test construction, use 

of maps and globes, etc.”—Educational Leadership. 


1956 468pp $5.25 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
By the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT and T. M. STINNETT 


Here in one volume is important information 


all teachers should have in order to function more 
effectively as members of their profession. 


1956 


468pp $5.25 


The Macmillan Compan yp 


defined so broadly that virtually any program 
will fit into it somewhere. 

LESLEE |. Bishop 
Evanston (I11.) Township High School 


lo THE Eprror or ““Nores ON Books”: 


Robert E. Doherty's review of American Prob- 
lems and Values Today by Babcock and Quillen 
(February) does an excellent job of spotting and 
felling trees, but where is his view of the forest? 
It seems to me that he has missed two key in- 
(1) the emphasis on the 
problem-solving approach and (2) the place of 


gredients of the book 


values in this approach. These provide the ra- 
tionale underlying the entire book. 

It is not my intention here to enter into a 
long defense or criticism of this rationale. But 
a recognition of it is imperative for any review 
that purports to be an adequate evaluation of this 
book. For several years the typical “problems” 
books has in fact been merely a collection of 
assorted topics. “The problems posed by these 
topics resided more in the author's than in the 
students’ mind. Even the Babcock and Quillen 
text contains many chapters that, in themselves, 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


are more topical than problem-oriented. But at 
least the basic framework for the entire text con- 
sists of a conscious attempt at genuine problem- 
solving. This distinctive aspect, along with the 
emphasis on the place of basic values in arriving 
at solutions to problems, should impel recogni- 
tion even though it may not evoke unanimous 
agreement. 
Signed: STANLEY P. WRONSKI 
Boston University 
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by HARTMAN, BALL, and NEVINS. This is primarily a social history, but 
political and economic events are not neglected. The text examines our national history 
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A History of the United States by HAMM. This balanced survey gives stu- 
dents a sound background for understanding contemporary affairs. The text stresses the 
social, economic, and political effects of historical events, Teacher’s Manual and Activities 


Notebook. (for grade 11 or 12) 
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by ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, and WESLEY. Here is a 
superior world history, presenting an over-all picture of man’s progress with 
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